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THE GOOD SON. 


Mr. William Smith was a respectable mer- 
chant in Boston. He had two children, Wil- 
liam and Mary; whom he used, in sport, to 
call his little King and Queen, after William 
and Mary, who once reigned in England. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Smith were wise and 
good people; and though they were very rich, 
and had but these two children, they were 
not treated with any improper indulgence; for 
having but two, Mr. Smith said, he could 
not afford to spoil them. Mr. Smith was en- 
gaged in extensive business; his property was, 
of course, at risk. After a long run of 
prosperity, he met with severe losses, and a 
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failure was the consequence. He had so 
carefully managed his affairs, that he found, 


“by giving up all his property, he could 


pay all his debts. He did not hesitate. His 
beautiful house in town—his country-seat— 
all his furniture—his horses and carriages, 
and every luxury that had been suitable to 
his prosperity, was disposed of. He deter- 
mined again to enter into business; and in 
order to do this, he found it necessary to go 
to Europe, to remain for two or three years. 
It was decided that Mrs. Smith should, in 
the mean time, go with her children to a neat 
cottage in Brookline, where they might live 
with great economy, till Mr. Smith’s return. 
William had been for a year at one of the 
best, and of course, most expensive schools in 
the country; and Mr. Smith deeply regretted 
the necessity of withdrawing him from it. 
William’s term at school was to expire on 
the last day of September. Mr. Smith was 
to sail for Europe on the previous 15th; con- 
sequently he did not expect to see his boy 
again. On the evening of the 14th, he 
was sitting in his rocking chair, looking 
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in the fire, and seeming very sad, when little 
Mary took his hand, and said, ‘ Do not let 
us be so dismal yet, father-—you don’t go 
till to-morrow.” 

‘¢ Ah, my dear Mary, you are at a happy 
age; you cannot realize any evil that will not 
come till to-morrow.” 

“But I can realize’ good, papa, that will 
not come till a great many to-morrows are 
past. I am all the time thinking how happy 
we shall be when you get home again, and 
we are back in our own house, and Willie is 
here, and you call us your King and Queen 
again.” 

But her father was too melancholy to be 
cheered even by that sweetest music to a 
parent’s ear—the happy tones of his child’s 
voice; he threw his handkerchief over his 
face, and remained silent. © Little Mary 
placed her bench beside him, and sat down 
close to him, took his hand, and laid her 
smooth, warm cheek on it. After they had 
continued thus for some minutes, her father 
seemed to feel her tenderness; he removed 
the handkerchief from his face, took her on 
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his knee, and kissing her, exclaimed, “ Oh, 
my dear children, if it were not for you I could 
bear my misfortunes like aman!” At this 
moment, Mrs. Smith entered the parlor with 
a letter in her hand, and gave it to her hus- 
band. ‘ I cannot read letters now,” he said, 
and threw the packet on the table—‘‘ Then 
I will read it to you,” replied his wife. ‘It is 
from Mr. Norton; and I believe contains one 
from William.” Mr. Norton was William’s 
teacher, and a particular friend of Mr, Smith. 
Mrs. Smith read aloud his letter, which was 
as follows: 

“My dear friend, I enclose you a Jetter 
from your boy, which I have with difficulty 
persuaded him to write—like most boys, his 
tongue moves much more readily than his 
pen; and besides, I believe on this occasion 
he felt a little modesty, on the score of being 
the hero of his own tale—you will perceive 
that I kept from him as long as I could the 
news of your misfortune. He is a noble boy, 
my dear friend; and [ am sure you must 
think the loss of fortune not worth minding, 


while heaven spares you such a child—you. 
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must not take him from me; I shall stand fa- 
ther to him in your absence. It will cost me 
little to supply all his wants; as freely as I 
give, so freely would I receive, if my child 
needed your kindness. William is an honor 
to my school—I cannot spare him. Never 
have I known a boy, of ten years of age, make 
such progress. God grant you a prosperous 
voyage, and safe return. 
Yours very sincerely, 
R. Norton.. 


“‘ There, Father, now you really smile, for 
all you are going tomorrow,”’ said little Mary. 

‘‘T have reason to smile, indeed, my dear 
child,” replied her father; ‘“‘but now let us 
see what William says; poor little dog, he is 
no great letter writer.” Mrs. Smith opened 
his letter, and taking from it a small roll ina 
white paper, she laid it on the table and pro- 
ceeded to read as follows—but before giving 
the letter, we must beg our readers not to ex- 
pect an elegant epistle. Writing a letter 
is a great task to most boys; and William dis- 
liked it as much as any child I ever knew. 
I have seen him sit for half an hour, biting 
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his pen, and knitting his brow, and looking in 
deep distress,—when if he had only let his pen 
tell what his tongue would have spoken, he 
would have written a very agreeable letter, 
without any trouble. On this occasion how- 
ever, he had a good deal to say, and the letter 
was written with much more ease than usu- 
al; so that on the whole this is rather a favor- 
able specimen of his composition. But here 
it is, to speak for itself: 


“Dear Father,—I am well, and very hap* 
py; and so I hope are Mother and Queen 
Mary; at least, I am very happy, only when I 
am thinking about your going so far away; 


but I have not much time for that,—I have so 
many lessons to get, When I go to bed I 
always think of you, und I should then feel 
very unhappy, but I fall to sleep so quick— 
I am sure it is not because I don’t love you 
dearly ; but I cannot help -it. ‘Mr. Norton 
says I may tell you that I get on famously in 
all my studies, except my Latin; and I do tolera~ 
bly well in that. I really do try, but it is aw- 
ful hard; I think Greek would be easier. I 
am glad Mary is a girl, because she wont 
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Norton is very, very kind to me; and if you 
were not my father, I believe [ should love him 
as well as I do you. I felt very bad when I 
heard you had sold our house and all the fur- 
niture, though I could not think of any thing 
in particular that I cared much about, but the 
picture of Burgoyne’s surrender, and dear 
Mcther’s rocking-chair, and Mary’s and my 
crickets, that we used to call our thrones, and 
sit upon every evening, each side of Mother, 
while she told us a story. Oh, what good 
times we had! As soonasI grow up, I am 
determined to buy the picture back again, on 
account of grandfather’s having been at the 
battle of Saratoga,“ and having told me all 
about it.” 

It was evident William had proceeded thus 
far very glibly; but here it appeared he had 
stopped,—had got his pen mended,—and 
had started again with more difficulty. 

““ My dear father, I have been thinking a 
very long time how I shall ask you to accept 
some money from me, but Mr. Norton says it 
is time my letter was finished,—and so I have 
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written it plain out. It seems so strange for 
me, who have always had presents from you, 
to give you any thing. I never knew before 
how pleasant it was to give; I should think 
every body would give away all they had to 
spare. Mr. Norton says I must tell you how 
I came by the money. It is just two months 
since he told me you had failed; and explained 
to me what failing was. I cried a great deal; 
not because we should not be rich any more,— 
for I don’t care a fig about that; but Mr. Nor- 
ton told me you were afraid you should not 
be able to pay all your debts, and that I knew 
was dreadful; for you have talked to me so 
much about the shame of contracting debts 
which could not be paid, that I knew how you 
would feel. It seemed to me that I could 
bear any thing better than the thought of your 
having to be ashamed; and so when I went 
to bed, I lay awake till Lhit on my plan—and, 
the next morning, I asked Mr. Norton if he 
did not want somebody to do Steve Sumner’s 
work in the garden. Steve ran away last 
week, and went to sea. Mr. Norton said he 
did; and he did not know where to look for 
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another boy. Then I asked him if he would 
hire me; Mr. Norton laughed and said he was 
afraid I could not do the work. ‘ But, sir,’ 
says I, ‘wont you please to let me try?’ 
‘Why what do you want to werk for?’ says 
he. Sol had to tell him that I wanted to 
help you pay your debts, father—then he 
stroked my head, and I thought he was going 
to consent; but he said you have a great many 
hard lessons to get, William; and all work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy. ‘ But, I told 
him, if it made Jack a dull boy, it should 
not make one of Will; and besides, I would 
call it my play, and that would do just as 
well;? and then he was so kind as to say 
he would hire me, if I would take my 
play-time, and would«not slight any of my 
lessons. 

From the first, I could weed full as well as 
Steve; but the hoeing was pretty hard,—and 
the first week I blistered my hands; but I did 
not let any body know it, and they soon harden- 
ed; and now they are worth something, I can 
tell you, father. At first, Bob Shaw and Sam 
Rogers were mad, because I would not go 
and play with them as usual; and once they 
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called me ‘grub-worm,’ and made fun of me. 
Mr. Norton overheard them, and he told them 
what I was working for, and then they both 
came to me, and said they were very sorry; 
and ever since they help me, so that I can get 
done in time to play a little. They are capi- 
tal fellows; and I hope their fathers will fail, 
so I can pay them for it. Mr. Norton says I 
must tell you that I have fairly earned the ten 
dollars,—that he should have been obliged to 
pay it to somebody eise, if he had not to me; 
and he says I must tell you, I am a much 
neater workman than Steve. I hope you 
wont think I mean to brag, father. It was 
very lucky for me, that it was summer time, 
because wages are at the highest then. I 
wonder people don’t always prefer to work in 
summer, on that account. 

I should like, sir, if you please, that you 
should pay Mr. Reed’s bill out of this money; 
because he has given me many a ride in his 
milk-cart, and because of poor little Harry 
Reed; for you know when he comes from the 
deaf and dumb asylum, Mr. Reed means to 
have him learn to paint, if he can afford it; 
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but he says it costs a ‘masler sight,—I sup- 
pose he means a large sum of money. Oh! I 
am very glad now, that the meeting house 
Harry drew for me was not framed, for then 
you would have to sell it. I am afraid, my 
dear father, you wont have time to read this 
long letter—if you have not, you can take it, 
and read it on board ship, where, I suppose, 
you will have plenty of leisure. I did not 
know that I could write such a long letter. 
Give my love to dear mother, and queen Mary; 
and tell Mary that I am very glad she is going 
to have a garden at Brookline; for now I can 
advise her about it, and work in it too,—that 
is, when Iam athome. My dear father, I shall 
try to do my duty, when you are gone; and 
every morning and every night, I shall pray 
to God to bless you. I used to forget my 
prayers sometimes, when I was a little boy; 
but now I never forget them,—how can I, 
when IT have so much to ask of my Heavenly 
Father? After all, it is not so very hard to 
write a letter, when you have plenty to say. 
Good bye, my dear, dear father. 
Your ever affectionate son, 
William Smith, Junior. 
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glad to have the boys’ fathers fail; but if 
they do, I shall be glad to help them. 
W. S., Jr. 


It may seem strange to some of our readers, 
who have never shed any tears but the tears 
of sorrow, that William’s letter should have 
drawn tears from his father’s and mother’s 
eyes; but they will find, by and by, that the 
happiest feelings they ever have, will make 
them weep. The first words that Mr. Smith 
uttered were, ‘“‘Thank God!—thank God!— 
My boy is a treasure—worth all—and ten 
times all that I have lost—I said that if it were 
not for my children, I could bear my misfor- 
tunes like a man—I now feel, that with such 
children, I can bear any thing.”” Mrs, Smith 
said nothing; but she laid her head on liitle 
Mary’s shoulder, who had jumped into her lap 
while she was reading the letter, and, from 
her heart, she offered a silent thanksgiving to 
God, for the virtuous conduct of her boy. 

Mr. Smith had paid all his debts when he 
received William’s present, and he determined , 
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at once, that the money should be devoted to 
Harry Reed’s benefit; accordingly, he placed 
it to his account in the savings bank. 

Oh! if children could look into their parents’ 
hearts, and see the sweet emotions, the de- 
lightful feelings, their good conduct produces, 
then, I think, they would be more earnest to 
improve every Opportunity to do well. 

In the next number of the Miscellany, we 
shall give some account of little Mary; and we 
hope to show, that she deserved her royal title 
as well as her brother—and to show, moreover, 
that there are other ways of doing good, than 


by bestowing money; though the virtuous poor 
envy the rich, that privilege, more, perhaps, 
than any other they possess. 

Stockbridge. S. 


RICH AND POOR, 
MATILDA AND SUSAN. 
MatTIiLDa lived an even, quiet life, 
Unknown alike to pleasure, pain, or strife. 
In vacant rounds passed on her idle days, 
Her business dress, her pastime balls and plays. 
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For though but ten years old, she long had been 

At all gay places of amusement seen. 

Her pliant limbs had long been taught to bend 

To every grace the dancing art could lend; 

The Music Master had been called in aid ; 

And all that she would learn, was taught the maid: 
But what she chiefly seemed to understand, 

Was when, and how to show her lily hand ; 

How to advantage sit,—the foot to place,— 

And wear her dresses with becoming grace. 


When from her downy couch Matilda rose, 
Susan, the maid, stood ready with her clothes ; 
Comb’d her smooth locks and bathed her helpless hands, 
Obeyed each look, and asked for fresh commands. 
An only child, admired, caressed, and petted, 
Papa would never have his darling fretted : 


His darling’s whims, of course, more numerous grew, 
And patient Susan found enough to do. 

Of pleasant books, a store Matilda had, 

But oh! their very sight would make her sad. 

And as for work—’twas only for the poor,— 

She had not come to that yet, she was sure. 


Susan, meanwhile, a hardy, cheerful maid, 
Unused from infancy, to other aid 
Than her own fleet, industrious fingers gave, 
At once was her superior, and her slave. 
Her youthful form was early taught to bear 
The healthful influence of sun and air; 
Not, like Matilda’s, were her steps controlled 
By dread of heat, or fear of taking cold; 
She did not tremble if a bug flew by, 
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Nor scream because a spider caught a fly ; 
But when she saw distress, the gentle maid, 
Unlike the mistress, gave immediate aid. 


*T was true, poor Susan had no golden store ; 
But active services she gave the more; 
Her sympathy was ready, and of worth, 
And even Matilda’s faults could call it forth, 
And helped her, oftentimes, those ills to endure, 
Which all her patient goodness could not cure. 


Matilda, when the air was soft and sweet, 
Was fond of walking in the public street : 
Then, Susan, happy at the chance so gained, 
To improve the time, alone and unconstrained, 
Would seize a volume from the loaded shelf, 
(Those books for months untouched but by herself ;) 


And with a well earned pleasure rarely known, 
Sit down to make their moral use her own. 


Thus by degrees with knowledge stored, she grew 
Tro know much more than her young mistress knew. 
The one was vain; an ignorant, peevish child; 

The other modest, sensible and mild. 

Matilda decked in trinkets, silks, and laces, 

And early taught the fashionable graces ; 

Yet wanted those which leave al! such behind— 
The better graces of the heart and mind. 

Whilst Susan from her childhood taught to know 
The diff’rence ’twixt the substance and the show, 
And always forced to labor for her bread, 


Though poor in purse, was rich in heart and head. 
A, M. W. 
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THE YOUNG ROMAN POET. 
From the French. 


Pustivs VaLerius, surnamed the Modest, 
was born during the reign of Trajan, in the 
ancient city of Hisconium, upon the Adriatic. 
The name and station of his parents are not 
known ; but their affection for their son is suf- 
ficiently proved, by the good education they 
gave him. 

Publius Valerius was scarcely thirteen years 
old, when he ventured to enter the list with 
those who were trying to obtain the prize for 
poetry. This prize consisted of a “superb 
golden medal, and an ivory lyre, given every 
five years to the author of the best poem. It 
happened that the young Valerius not only 
obtained the prize, but received additional 
honours, which had never before been confer- 
red on any successful candidate. ‘The Roman 
magistrates observed with regret, that the chil- 
dren and youth in Rome were becoming more 
and more indolent, frivolous and corrupt; and 
they therefore resolved to crown Valerius Pu- 
dens, in the hope of exciting a noble emulation 
For this purpose they caused a triumphal cha- 
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riot to be made, adorned with paintings, gar- 
Jands, and ingenious emblems. Valerius was 
placed in this car, drawn by six white horses, 
and surrounded by beautiful young girls, repre- 
senting the Muses and Graces, while the sound 
of trumpets and other martial instruments, ad- 
ded to the life and cheerfulness of the scene. 
At the close of the brilliant ceremony, the 
young poet was conducted, with his parents 
and masters, to a splendid banquet, and was 
honoured with a seat at the right hand of the 
chief inagistrates of Hisconium, in the temple 
of Apollo. For several days following, he 
was invited to the houses of the wealthiest 
citizens, who loaded him with presents and 
caresses; and during the night time, the house 
in which he lived was illuminated, and sur- 
rounded with musicians. A brazen statue of 
Valerius, was immediately erected in a con- 
spicuous part ofthe city; and the day appoint- 
ed for his coronation was announced to all the 
neighbouring country, in the hope that talents 
and industry thus rewarded, would excite the 
emulation of the young. 
40* 
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On this triumphant occasion, Valerius Pu- 
dens proved, that the goodness of his heart was 
even greater than the powers of his mind. 
Such flattering attentions and unusual honours, 
would have made most boys proud, or vain ; 
but Publius Valerius seemed to become more 
modest, the more he was praised; and the 
loud applauses of the crowd, evidently em- 
barrassed and distressed him. Just at the 
moment the chief magistrate of Hisconium 
was about to place the laurel crown upon the 
head of the statue, the generous young poet 
perceived near him a competitor, who had re- 
ceived almost as many votes for the prize as 
himself; deeply affected at the melancholy 
expression of the young man’s countenance, 
he took the crown and placed it upon his head, 
saying, “‘You deserve this more than I do. 
I should not have obtained it, had not the 
judges wished to encourage my extreme youth.” 
His rival, who had indeed twice his years, 
was too much affected to speak; he burst into 
tears, and embraced him without uttering a 
syllable. This interesting scene was eagerly 
tlod by the delighted spectators, until the 
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minutest details reached the remotest provin- 
ees of the Roman empire; and famous as Pub- 
lius Valerius had been for his genius, his gen- 
erous modesty made him a thousand times 
more admired and beloved. 


BERQUIN. 


BerQuin, the guide of infancy, whose nu- 
merous works have given him so justly the 
title of the children’s friend, was of a delicate 
constitution ; and for the small portion of 
health that he enjoyed, was not a little indebt- 
ed to the happiness of being useful and dear 
to those around him. 

He lived in Paris, in the quarter of Mont- 
martre, where his memory is still preserved 
with respect. Wherever he appeared, he ex- 
perienced the happy effects of the love he had 
inspired. ‘“ There is our friend!” cried the 
children running to meet him ; and immedi- 
ately a swarm of little ones disputed the hon- 
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or of his hand. He had become in some de- 
gree the arbiter in family differences, and the 
general peace-maker among the inhabitants 
of his vicinity. Did distrust, or interest, cre- 
ate a quarrel between two old friends ? they 
came to consult Berquin; and the one whom 
he condemned, never appealed to a higher 
tribunal. Was a marriage founded on love, 
opposed by ambition or fortune; had a son 
excited the just resentment of a father, or a 
daughter forgotten the sacred rights of a mo- 
ther ? Berquin, in his naive stories, knew how 
fo present paths strewed with flowers, by 
which those who had wandered, returned to 
their duty. It was thus that he took from 
nature, the interesting scenes which he paints 
with so much truth ; and in describing to us 
all the charms of virtue, Berquin was his own 
historian. 

Berquin had for many years solicited his 
mother, who resided in his native city of Bor- 
deaux, to join him at Paris; but the force of 
habit, and reluctance to leave her old friends, 
made her hesitate to gratify him. In spite of 
these obstacles, however, she at length com- 
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plied; and every thing was arranged for her 
departure. Berquin, overjoyed, counted with 
impatience the days, the hours, and the mo- 
ments. He had prepared an apartment near 
his own, exactly similar to the one his mo- 
ther occupied at Bordeaux. The Hungary 
tapestry; the old vases of India china; the 
ivory crucifix, framed on a ground of black 
velvet; the little library, filled with books of 
devotion, and surmounted by a piece of con- 
secrated wood; the antique bed and bureau ; 
and even the ebony handled screens, rep- 
resenting the fetes of Hebe, and inscribed 
with the airs of Rameau;—nothing was ne- 
glected to surprise agreeably the most affec~- 
tionate of mothers, and to enable her to find 
in her new situation, all that habit had render- 
ed necessary to her existence. 

But fate, which seldom permits perfect 
happiness, deprived Berquin of the greatest 
enjoyment of which he was capable. Qn the 
day fixed for the departure of his mother, she 
wae attacked by an illness, which brought her 
to the grave. She had scarcely time to trace 
wit, a trembling hand her last farewell to her 
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son, and to express to him her sorrow at quit- 
ting life without being able once more to em- 
brace him, whose tenderness had always sooth- 
ed her, and whose reputation had shed glory 
around her declining years. Berquin’s grief 
was inexpressible. He went so far as to re- 
proach himself for his cruel loss. The children 
of the neighborhood in vain surrounded their 
friend ; their games and caresses were un- 
able to draw him from his dejection ; even 
their ingenuous questions seemed to fatigue 
him; nothing could dissipate his sadness. 
He remained whole mornings alone in his 
apartment, immoveable, and without any ex- 
pression but that of sorrow. His feeble con- 
stitution could not resist so heavy a stroke : 
he was attacked by a fever, which endangered 
his life. His physician, Des Essarts, could 
not conceal that there was little hope for the 
patient, whose delirium increased every mo- 
ment. ‘This fatal news, spreading throughout 
the quarter of Montmartre, occasioned distress 
and consternation. The children anxioasly 
thronged his: door, to obtain intelligeace. 
Some placed themselves as sentinels, at each 
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end of the little street in which he lived, to 
entreat the coachmen to drive another way, 
and not disturb the repose of their friend ; 
others brought straw to cover the street in 
front of the house, to diminish the noise ot 
such carriages as were obliged to pass. 

It was now the seventh day of Berquin’s 
illness, and Des Essarts, after having spent a 
great part of the day with him, returned to 
pass the night also, as he foresaw a decisive 
crisis. ‘‘ Berquin,” said he, ‘is confided to 
me by the love of these children’; the deposit 
is too dear, not to be guarded with the great- 
est solicitude.”” The most profound silence 
reigned around the hotel; and the children 
were at their usual posts. At length, the 
physician, perceiving that a last potion, which 
he had ordered, had produced the desired 
effect, exclaimed, in the first excess of his joy, 
‘‘ Berquin is saved!” These words were re- 
peated with transport by thechildren. ‘‘ Soft- 
ly, dear little ones, softly,” said he to them ; 
“I indeed hope to restore your friend ; 
but reflect that the least noise, the least agi- 
tation, might destroy him.” ‘ We will be 
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silent, Monsieur Des Essarts; we will make 
no more noise.”—At these words, they re- 
tired, and went to announce the happy news 
to their families. 

Providence smiled on the cares of Des Es- 
sarts, and arrested Berquin’s disease ; but his 
convalescence was long and painful. A sad- 
ness was remarked in his appearance. which 
showed that the cure was not yet perfected; 
and an irritation of the nerves, caused con- 
stant wakefulness. ‘The physician, after hav- 
ing resorted to various means, perceived that 
flowers and music alone mitigated these suf- 
ferings. His little friends immediately sup- 
plied his apartment with the freshest flowers, 
and rarest plants; and while the fruit and 
cake merchants pe: ceived themselves neglect- 
ed by their young customers, the flower girl 
at the corner never had more business. So 
far indeed were they transported by the ardor 
of their affection, as to hire three hand-organs 
to play beneath their friend’s window ; 
which, at a given signal, produced such a dis- 
cord as was little likely to calm the nerves of 
an invalid ! but he excused the noise on ac- 
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fellows seemed to amuse him. 

Des Essarts was the physician of a noble- 
man, whose spacious garden extended be- 
neath the window of Berquin’s Hotel, and 
whose Caughters were as remarkabie for their 
accomplishments, as for their amiable qualities. 
When, informing them of Berquin’s indispo- 
sition, he related to them the story of the 
hand organs, and added that he still thought 
music of a proper kind would be the most 
probable means of restoring him. The 
three sisters then proposed to effect the cure 


of one, whose writings and character had in- 
spired them with respect for him. As soon 
as the day declined, they ordered that the 
instruments necessary to their project should 
be carried to a grove at the termination of 
the ground, ashort distance from Berquin’s 
window. 


When he first heard the delightful sounds, 
he thought himself favored by some happy 
chance, and gave himself up to them without 
reflection. The next day, on a repetition of 
them, he began to suspect that this mysteri- 
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ous concert was designed for himself; and his 
suspicions became certainty, when, a few days 
afterwards, he heard three charming voices 
accompanying the instruments, singing to the 
sweetest airs, many of hisown Idyls. Among 
others, that which describes two little chil- 
dren imploring Heaven in behalf of their sick 
father, was sung with so much expression, 
that its author, modest as he was, shed tears 
at his own production. 

This evening concert was continued for 
fifteen days; and Berquin rapidly improved. 
A gentle repose refreshed his heated eye-lids, 
and his returning strength, at length, permitted 
him to descend to the garden; where ina 
large, rolling arm chair, his young friends 
drew him up and down the paths, and gambol- 
led around him as formerly. - 

His tranquillity was restored; and the 
first use which he made of his newly recover- 
ed health was to express his gratitude to his 
benefactresses. ‘‘ You see your work,” said 
he; “it is to your indefatigable kindness, 
that I owe repose and life. How can I 
ever repay you?” ‘ By resuming your use- 
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fullabours,” replied the eldest, “‘ and continu- 
ing to be the delight of those, who call you 
guide and friend.” ‘it will not henceforth 
be children only who shall inspire me,” 
replied Berquin with animation; “ you have 
taught me to describe youth.” 

It was, in fact, not long after, that ‘L’ami 
des Adolescens’ appeared, which was soon 
followed hy the ‘Livre de Famille’ and ‘ In- 
troduction a la Connaissance de la Nature : 
works, where, under the exterior of the most 
simple narration, the scenes of the moral and 
physical world are developed with great beau- 


ty and clearness. Q. 
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. Why is an avaricious man like one with a short mem- 
ory? 

. A backgammon table contains the garden of Eden ; 
does it not ? 

. Why are clergymen’s horses like kings % 

. Describe a cat’s clothing botanically ? 

. What is that which is seen when it is invisible ? 

. Why is an orderly schoolmaster like the letter C ? 
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Ir has not been customary to borrow ma- 
terials for the Miscellany ; but Miss Mitford 
sells such a pretty story about sheep and 
lambs, that I cannot forbear quoting it, for the 
amusement of my little readers: 

‘* Now, by a sudden turn, we get a peep 
at an adjoining meadow, where the sheep are 
lying. Poor, harmless, quiet creatures, how 
still they are! Some lying socially side by 
side ; some grouped in threes and fours ; 
some quite apart. Ah! there are lambs 
among them—pretty, pretty lambs! nestled 
in by their mothers, Soft, quiet, sleepy 
things! Not all so quiet though—there is a 
party of these young lambs as wide awake as 
heart can desire ; half a dozen of them play- 
ing together,—frisking, dancing, leaping, but- 
ting, and crying in the young voice, which is 
so pretty a diminutive of the full-grown bleat. 
Ilow beautiful they are, with their innocent 
spotted faces, their mottled feet, their long 
curly tails, and their light, flexible forms, 
frolicking like so many kittens ; but with a 
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gentleness, an assurance of sweetness and 


innocence, which no kitten, nothing that ever 
is to be a cat, can have. How complete and 
perfect is their enjoyment of existence. Ah! 
little rogues ! your play has been too noisy ; 
you have awakened your mammas ; and two or 
three of the old ewes are getting up; and 
one of them, marching gravely to the troop of 
lambs, has selected her own, given her a 
gentle butt, and trotted off ,—the poor, rebu- 
ked lamb following very meekly, but every 
now and then stopping and casting a longing 
look at its playmates, who, after a moment’s 
pause, had resumed their gambols; whilst 
the stately dam every now and then looked 
back, in her turn, to see that her little one was 
following. At last she lay down, and the 
lamb by her side. It was the prettiest pasto- 
ral scene I ever saw in my life ; I never saw 
but one which affected me more. I once met 
a large flock of sheep, with the usual retinue 
of shepherds and dogs, lingering after them; 
almost out of sight, was a straggling ewe, trot- 
ting along slowly, and every now and then 
stopping to look back and bleat. A- little 
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lamb trudged behind, occasionally answering 
her call, and doing its very best to keep up 
with her. Her fore feet were both lame ; her 
knees were bent ; and she seemed to walk 
on the very edge of the hoof,—on tiptoe, if I 
may so speak. The distress and fondness of 
the poor mother ; her perplexity to see the 
rest of the flock getting out of sight; the 
effort the poor lamb made to keep up a sort 
of trot; and their mutual calls and Jamenta- 
tions, were very affecting. I could not find 
a boy to carry the lamb, and she was too big 
fur me to manage ; but I knew the affection- 
ate ewe would not desert her; and as dark 
was coming on, I hoped the shepherds would 
miss them, and come back for them. I am 
happy to say it so proved ; the ewe and her 
little one were tenderly taken care of.” 


CHARADE. 


My first on foreign churches you may greet: 

At home it’s seldom found in church, or street ; 
My second oft is used by household care, 

To make old garments fit for folks to wear ;* 

My whole may well describe ill-humoured folks, 
Who knit their brows at puns, charades, and joke 
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SELFISEINESS. 
[ Continued from page 48th.) 

Perhaps it may be necessary to remind our 
little readers, that we left Robert and James 
just as they had been giving the baby a ride 
in her wagon. It was time, then, for Robert 
to go to school. James sat down upon the 
door-step, thinking a good deal of all that had 
passed between them, and resolving that he 
would endeavour to imitate Robert. He felt 
a strong desire to set about doing something, 
that very morning, by way of improving what- 
ever powers his Creator had given him for 
being useful. He was sorry he had spent all 
his money; but he recollected his Uncle had 
said that was only one, among a great many 
other means of Going good; and he resolved to 
watch for opportunities to prove his good dis- 
position, in some other way. But as children 
never muse long, he soon roused from his 
reverie, and taking a new book, which had 
just been given him, begged his Aunt’s per- 
mission to read it aloud to her. 

James was fond of reading, particularly 
when he could get any one to listen to him; 
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i soon became so absorbed in the story, 


that he forgot every thing else, and thought how 
delightfully his morning would be spent. It 
was Saturday,—and he had been reading but a 
little while, when an Uncle of Robert’s came 
in, to say that he wished to take two of the 
boys in his gig, that afternoon, to a neigh-. 
boring village, six miles off, where there was 
to be a fine show of animals. ‘I am sorry 
I cannot take them all,” said he, ‘ but as that 
is out of the question, they must decide among 
themselves, who shall go.” 

“That matter is easily determined,” said 
Mrs. Harvey, “for Robert promised his fa- 
ther, before he went away, that he would 
gather the beans this afternoon ; and I know 
that no consideration would induce him to 
omit doing this, without his father’s permis- 
sion; which, as Mr Harvey will not be home 
till late this evening, cannot, of course, be ob- 
tained.” 

It instantly flashed into James’s mind that 
he might gather the beans for Robert, and 
then stay at home in his stead—he looked at 
the book, which he still held in his hand, and 
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could not bear to leave it; then he thought of 
the ride, and the show,—and never, I suppose, 
was a little boy more tempted to be selfish— 
but his virtuous resolution conquered, as it 
always will conquer, when it really exists in 
any considerable degree,—he hastily threw 
down the book, exclaiming ‘I will go and 
gather the beans, so that Robert can take the 
ride. I am sure, after having been in school 
all the week, he needs it a great deal more 
than I, who have had nothing to do, but seek 
my own pleasure.” 

“But, my dear,” said Robert’s mother, 


“‘he would never wish you to do that; indeed, 
I donot believe at, any rate, that he will 
consent to go andHave you at home.” 

‘“¢ Now pray don’t Say one word to discour- 
age me, my in ik, replied James; “I 


want, for once in ife, to be disinterested; 
let me at least gather the beans, and the rest 
we can arrange afterwards.” 

So away he ran, and pursued his work with 
so much diligence, that he made great pro- 
gress. Once or twice, when he was very hot, 
and began to fear he should not get through 
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before noon, he had a good mind to cail 


Henry to help him; but on a second thought, 


he determined to do it all himself School 
was always kept in, later on Saturday, than 
on any other day, so that by dint of great 
exertion he had gathered and shelled all the 
beans, before Robert came home. He asked 
his Aunt not to say any thing to Robert about 
it; as he wished to surprise him: While they 
were eating dinner, Robert said to James, 
“What does make you so smiling, this 
noon ? you seem to be uncommonly happy! 
Mother, please to give me one more piece of 
pie, and then I must away to my beans, and 
see if I can get through in time to have a 
little play with the boys B@fore night.” 

“ [ will go with you,” said.J ames, as Robert 
took his hat. When Robert found the bush- 
es entirely bare, he excfiimed “ Well, this is 
very odd—what does it all mean ? I am sure 
the beans were thick as blackberries, when 
I went away to school.” He saw James 
smile— OQ!” says he “ I see whose witchcraft 
has done this—a better witchcraft than that 
of any old woman who was ever burned or 
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hanged. I am very much obliged to you, 
James.” 

‘© Well now,” said James, ‘ one good turn 
deserves another, and you must oblige me.” 

‘‘ Certainly,”’ said Robert, “I will do any 
thing in the world, that is in my power to do, 
for you.” 

“Go, then, with your Uncle George, and 
Henry too, to see a show of animals; hecan 
take but two of us.” 

‘‘'That I never can consent to,’ said Ro- 
bert, ‘I should be the meanest fellow in the 
world to let you work for me all the morning, 
and then stay at home for my pleasure in the 
afternoon.” 

‘¢ But your promise,” said James; ‘I claim 
your promise—and consider, besides, that if 
you refuse to go, you will deprive me of the 
very reward for which I toiled—that of pro- 
curing you this pleasure. I will not go my- 
self, at any rate.”’ 

“Well, at least, let me stay at home with 
you,’ — 

“No, no, Robert, you should not hinder, 
but help me in this my first attempt to get rid 


of my selfishness.” 
42 
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Robert could make no reply to this, and 
very reluctantly got into the gig, where he 
found Henry already seated. He immediate- 
ly explained to his Uncle why he was there, 
instead of James. 

‘ Well,” said he, “ you and James have 
both proved that you have a generous spirit. 
Now it seems to me that if this litile fellow, 
here, were to exchange places with his bro- 
ther, you would all have an equal share, in 
what I am sure may be called the honors of 
the day; for a generous choice is a greater 
honor, than a wreath of laurel.” 

But Henry said not a word—and they drove 
off. Hedid not enjoy himself, however, as 
much as he had expected; for he was conscious 
of not behaving in a manner to make himself 
liked; and he could net help being aware that J 
his company was not very acceptable te either | 
of his companions, though they did not omit [ 
to do all for him that good manners required. [7 

When they were gone, James took the book ; 
which he had been reading in the morning, f 
and expected to spend the afternoon very } 
pleasantly in finishing it to his Aunt. Hef 
found her, however, preparing to go out, and 
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saw a carriage at the door. He looked exceed- 
ingly disappointed, though he said not a word. 
She observed this, and immediately changed 
her purpose. 

‘“‘ After all the sacrifices which you have 
made, my dear boy,” said she, “it would be 
ashame if I, who am so much older, and ought 
to be wiser and better, could not make one. 
My sister has sent her carriage for me, with 
a request that I will ride out with her to see 
Mr, Carson’s beautiful garden, which is said 
to be in perfection, now ; and I was just set- 
ting off ; but I choose to stay at home with 
you—and we will see how happy we can be 
together.” 

James could not find it in his heart to re- 
fuse his Aunt’s kindness, which reminded him 
of what he had once heard her say.— That as 
the selfish care so much _ for themselves, no 
ene thinks it necessary to care for them; but, 
on the contrary, the generous and dis- 
interested excite so much love and admiration 
that they may be sure of receiving from others, 
in full measure, all that they are continually 
bestowing. 

James thought he was never so happy in 
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his life, as he was that afternoon. The boys 
returned just in time for tea, and Robert gave 
an animated account of what they had seen. 


‘* But,” said he, ‘‘ James, I did not enjoy it half 


so much, as if I handn’t remembered, all the 
while, that you were staying at home on my 
account.” James, however, felt more than 
fully rewarded, by his own self-approbation, 
and by the good will his conduct had procur- 
ed. Robert had always been kind to him; 
but now, he thought he perceived that he had 
a feeling of respect towards him, which was 
entirely new. 

The next week, Robert’s father said there 
should be a birth-day féte given to him; and 
he was very glad his birth-day would happen 
while his cousins were there. Great prepara- 


tions were made. The party was to consist of 


gitls, as well as boys—there were to be 
games, of all sorts—music—dancing—a sup- 
per—with a beautiful dessert—and, in order to 
make a little more variety, Robert’s mother 
had written mottos for the whole company, 
which she would not allow any one to see, un- 
til the important evening came. ‘That very 
day, unfortunately, Henry was taken quite 
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sick in consequence of some imprudence in 
eating. He had considerable fever, and was 
obliged to take a good deal of medicine; so 
that when evening came, he found himself ex- 
hausted and restless. 'The busy sounds below 
increased his uneasiness. He was aware that 
he must be left by himself; and he began to 
beg that James would stay with him.—This 
he did, in such a beseeching tone, that it was 
almost irresistible. 

‘*« It is easy to be generous to such a boy as 
Robert,” thought James, “ but quite another 
thing in regard to Henry, who never likes to 
do any thing, for any one but himself.” He 
recollected, however, that every thing which 
increased the difficulty of the sacrifice increas- 
ed his power over himself; he thought, too, that 
his example might have an effect upon Henry; 
and he, at length, resolved, though with al- 
most an aching heart, to give up the party, and 
stay with Henry. His Aunt was on the point 
of remonstrating with him, but she checked 
herself, advising him, however, to dress, so 
that he might be ready to come down, in case 
Henry should fall asleep. 


Robert was very sorry he could not stay 
49% 
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with Henry, in James’ stead; but, as he knew 
that was out of the question, he said not a 
word about it. 

Soon the party assembled, and merry voices 
were heard. James could hardly resist his 
impulse to run down stairs, when the sound 
of the violin first struck upon his ear; but, 
nevertheless, he continued to sit quietly, by 
the bed-side, showing Henry pictures, and do- 
ing what he could to amuse him. At length 
there was a suspension ofthe music and danc- 
ing ; the mottos were read, and peals of mer- 
riment burst forth; James started up! “I 
wonder whose she is reading now,”’ said he. 

Henry had been thinking, for some time, 
that it was very selfish in him to keep James 
there ; and when he found him again quiet- 
ly returning to the game of pins, which they 
were playing on a hat, as Henry lay bolstered 
up in bed, he was quite affected with a sense 
of his brother’s magnanimity, and throwing 
his arms around his neck—‘‘ Do James, go 
down,” said he, “ you have staid with me long 
enough.” 

James was no less surprised than delighted; 
*twas such new language for Henry. ‘ This 
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is reward enough,” thought he, and leaving his 
brother, saying, “‘ Thank you, Henry 1; will 
be back directly,” he bounded down stairs, 
with the speed of an antelope. So intent 
were all, upon what was going on, that his en- 
trauce was unperceived. His Aunt was just 
then reading a motto, which he was at no loss 
to appropriate—it was this :— 
** Of all the wise and good, enroll’d 

’Mong Apostolic names, 

We, if the honest truth were told, 

Prefer the Apostle James.”’ 
James waited to hear the rest, and then ran 
back again to Henry; but Henry insisted upon 
his going down, for the remainder of the even- 
ing; and, as our little readers may suppose, he 
enjoyed it highly. 

A few days after the party, the boys were 
summoned home; and Robert very soon re- 
ceived the following letter from James. 

‘Dear Robert,—We had a very pleasant 
ride home, though we were truly sorry to 
leave you. Our good, old, faithful Joe amus- 
ed us, as usual, with his stories, so that 
though we were pretty solemn, at first, it soon 
passed off ; and we were merry cnough. But 
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what I want particularly to tell you, is some- 
thing about Henry, which I think will please 
you. As we were within a few miles of the 
place where we expected to dine, and riding 
quite rapidly, Henry suddenly called upon Joe 
to stop, and jumped out of the wagon. “‘ What 
isthe matter Henry?” saidI. “‘ Why, dont you 
see,”’ said he, “that poor, infirm, pale looking 
man, we have just passed? He is travel- 
ling on foot; I want Joe should take him in, 
and Jet me walk.” ' 

Neither Joe nor I had perceived the man, 
until Henry spoke. Joe of course made no 
objection. The old man looked very grateful 
and very much pleased. I would not let Hen- 
ry walk alone; so I joined him; and I assure 
you, when we got to the tavern we ate our 
dinner, which Joe had ordered and got all 
ready for us, with a hearty relish. 

Good bye; I hope you will write soon. Best 
love to Uncle and Aunt. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
J AMEs,”’ 


“P.S. I shall never forget, dear Robert, the 
lessons I have learned from you, and I hope 
to practice them until they become as easy 
as ABC.” Mater. 
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THANKSGIVING DAY. 


When I was young and very gay, 
Oh, how I loved Thanksgiving day! 
Brother and I would dance about, 

_And join in many a,noisy shout ; 

Oh, never, never pie can be 

Good as my mother made for me— 
Then James and IJ, a loving span, 

Ate from the self-same patty-pan. 

Of me, the rogue took special care, 

But never failed to have his share. 
Sometimes I thought his mouthful large, 
And he’d deny the jealous charge ; 

And then perchance, some slight affray 
Would damp the pleasures of the day ; 
But he was gentle, good, and mild, 

And I was a forgiving child— 

A smile and kiss would ‘‘ make all well,”’ 
And we would funny stories tell, 

While puss jumped round the sleepy dog, 
And gave him, now and then, a jog ; 

And when, at eve, we played Jack-straw, 
She’d plague us too with saucy paw ; 
And mother laughed, and father too, 

To see the mischief she would do. 


My mother’s dead—and ne’er again, 
Can I be gay as I was then ! 
But welcome to Thanksgiving-day, 
Though I no more shall shout and play ! 
If others’ joy I still can see, 
That shall be happiness for me. 
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I went to walk, the other day, with little 
Maria I. It was a good day. The sun 
shone very bright ; and the streets were clean. 
Maria said I walked too fast. Then I walked 
slower, so as to please the little girl ; for I 
love to make good little girls happy. But 
Maria did not come along with me. She held 
back at her arm’s length, all the time. I look- 
ed round to see what made Maria do so ; and 
I saw a little dog; the funniest little dog, you 
ever looked at. He was not bigger than a 
little kitten ; and he was very pretty indeed. 
His master thought he was a pretty dog, and 
a good dog, I know he did; for he had given 
him a little morocco eollar, all hung with sil- 
ver buttons, that looked like little bells. 
Though he was such a little dog, he seemed 
to think he was very big. If he saw a great 
dog, as big as a calf, he would run after him, 
and jump up in his face, and bark at him. The 
great dogs would stare at him, as if they did 


Pnot know what such a little rogue could mean 
| by being so saucy ; and they looked back, as 
| if they wanted to laugh at him. But the 
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sailor’s dog seemed to think he was as big as 
any body’s dog ; and when his master went 
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by the corner of a street, he would run up, 
full speed, to see if there were any horses 
there, for himto bark at; and the sailor 
would have to whistle him back. I never saw 
a dog behave so, in all my life. He acted 
like a wild, noisy boy, just come out of school. 
Maria took a great fancy to him. I could not 
make her walk along with me, because she 
laughed so much, to see the sailor’s dog. 

The sailor knew the little girl was very 
much pleased ; and he came to me and asked 
if I did not want to buy the dog for that little © 
lady. I asked him how mnch money he would © 
sell him for. ‘Poor Frolic,” said he, ‘ J 
would not sell him for fifty dollars, if I could | 
help it. But I want momey very much, and | 
I will sell him for ten dollars.”’ | 
I told the sailor I liked his dog, ‘ Frolic,’ | 
y very much ; but I could not give so much for 
3 him. The sailor said he would catch rats and | 
mice as well as any cat ; and that he was the 
best natured thing in the world. 

The man looked like a good man, and I did 
not doubt he told me the truth ; but I was not 
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rich enough to give ten dollars for a dog; and 
Itold him so. Little Maria looked very sorry, 
indeed. But Jittle girls must learn that they 
cannot have every thing they want. I told 
her some pretty stories ; and she soon forgot 
how much she wanted to buy the sailor’s 
dog. 

In the afternoon, when Maria was sound 
asleep, the sailor came to ask if I would give 
five dollars for Frolic. 

I told him I was willing to give that ; but 
he had better try if there was not somebody 
who would give him more. ‘The man said he 
was going to sea the next day, and he must 
sell the dog immediately ; for he did not know 
what to do with him.. So I bought Frolic ; 
and after I had given him something to eat, 
and played with him a little; he seemed to be 
as much at home, as if he had always been 
my dog. You never saw any little creature 
so glad as Maria was, when she came down 
stairs and found Frolic asleep, on the hearth- 
rug! And the little dog jumped up, when he 
heard her cry out so, for joy ; and he capered 
about, as if he were gladtoo. From that day, 
Maria and Frolic were always together. He 
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ran by her side, when she walked ; he slept 
on the foot of her bed, to keep her little feet 
warm ; and if she was gone out of sight, a 
single minute, Frolic would be so glad to see 
her, when she came back, that he would run 
round, and shake his little silver buttons for 
joy. There never was a little girl, who loved 
her dog so well as Maria loved Frolic. 

So they lived together,for four or five months, 
and took a great deal of comfort. Then the 
sailor came home ; and he came to my house, 
and asked if he might see Frolic. And when 
the little dog ran up to him, and licked his 
hand, the poor sailor cried. He said he was 
very sorry he sold Frolic ; for he had a little 
girl, about six years old, at home, and when 
she found the dog was sold, it seemed as if 
she would break her heart. ‘‘ So, ma’am,” 
said he, “I promised my little Dolly I would 
try to buy Frolic back again. For Dolly isa 
good girl, and a sicklyysort of a child, too. 
When I go back, the first question she will 
ask is whether I have brought Frolic back ; 
and it makes me feel very bad to see Dolly 
cry.” Maria had stood looking in his face all 
the time ; and when he had done speaking, 
43 
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she made up a very grieved lip, and came to 
me and whispered, ‘“ Aunt Maria, is he going 
to take Frolic away ?” I told my little girl 
that she must tell the sailor whether’ he might 
have the dog ; but she must remember that 
Dolly loved Frolic very much, and perhaps 
poor, little sick Dolly had nothing else to love 
and play with. Maria listened to me when I 
said this ; and then she looked in the fire a 
good while, and seemed very sober. At last, 
she said to the sailor, ‘‘ has Dolly got a Cana- 
ry bird ?”” “No, Miss,”? answered the man. 
‘« Has she got a little Maltese kitten ?”? ‘No 
Miss.” Maria ran out of the room, and a 
minute after, she came back with her Maltese 
kitten in one hand, and her bird cage in the 
other. ‘You may give both these to Dolly, 
if you will let me keep Frolic,” said she. 
The sailor seemed as if he wanted to please 
Maria ; but he did not know what to do. 
Then I said to Matia, “ Dolly does not love 
the Canary-bird and the kitten, because she 
has never lived with them ; but she does love 
Frolic, and she will cry, if her father does not 
bring him back. Maria will be a good girl if 
she gives away her bird and her kitten ; but 
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she does not want them very much. She 
will be a still better girl if she gives back 
Frolic; because she does want him very much 
indeed.” 

Maria thought a little; and then she took 
Frolic and gave him to the sailor. If he had 
not been a man, I believe he would have cried. 
He kissed Maria, and thanked her, and called 
her a blessed little girl, and promised to bring 
the dog to see her, whenever he could. 

After he was gone, Maria sighed ; and ina 
few minutes she went up in the nursery, and 
sat down in a corner and cried. But I took 
her out to walk ; and we went to the Museum ; 
and she came home very happy, and very 
sleepy. When I undressed her she said, “ I 
am glad I sent Frolic away. I suppose the 
sailor’s little sick girl is very happy with him ; 
and I have got a pretty little kitten, and a 
bird, and a little rose-bush that [ can water 
with my own little green water-pot.” ‘ Yes,” 
said I, “and better still, you have been a good 
girl; and that makes you happy.” 
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Jaques Cathelineau lived in the Province of 


La Vendée, in France, a tract of country 
about one hundred and fifty miles square, in 
the neighbourhood of the river Loire, very 
famous for the war it maintained against the 
republicans, during, the terrible period of the 
French Revolution. La Vendée is a wooded 
and pastoral country, full of brooks, canals 
and ditches. During the rainy season, which 
is a long one, the travelling is so bad that 
ladies are obliged to go about in carriages 
drawn by bullocks; and the gentlemen, as well 
as the peasants, walk with long leaping- 
poles, to assist them in jumping over the nu- 
merous ditches. A few of the inhabitants 
are tolerably rich ; but most of them live 
by selling cattle, and tending sheep. You 
may think such people were not very dange- 
rous to fight with ; but they were very dan- 
gerous, indeed ; for the country was so rocky, 
and rugged, and woody, that it was almost 
impossible for strangers to find their way 
through it; and there were so many hiding 
places, that the inhabitants could shoot at them 
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without any danger of being seen. But I was 
going to tell you about Jaques Cathelineau, 
the happy little shepherd, who was born in this 
remote country. Perhaps there never was a 
child who knew so little what trouble meant as 
honest Jaques. All his business was to watch 
the sheep under the shady trees, and by the 
quiet little brooks, that made just noise enough 
to seem as if they were glad to ripple over the 
smooth pebbles. Then he had a reed and a 
flute to play upon, and he made such sweet 
music, that the very birds winked their eyes, 
and held up their heads to listento him. The 
plain dinner, which he carried in his bag and 
his wooden keg, tasted good to him, because 
he had health and a clear conscience,—and 
because his faithful dog, Fido, shared it with 
him. Fido was a very clever dog—almost as 
intelligent as a boy ; and Jaques loved him 
like a biother. Well might the little shepherd 
love his dog—he would have been lonesome 
enough in those thick woods, had it not been 
for kind and faithful Fido! And the poor 
dumb creature was of great use, as well as a 
great comfort, to his young master. If the 


sheep wandered, Fido would go out in search 
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of them, and bring them home with the utmost 
perseverance and patience. If they refused to 
come straight back to the fold, he would growl 
and scold at them ; and if that would not do, 
he would give the little misbehaving lambs a 
gentle shake, and bite the ears of the obstinate 
old rams. I do not know whether Fido un- 
derstood arithmetic, like the Learned Dog, 
Apollo; but, by some means or other, he could 
tell in a minute if a single sheep were absent 
from the flock. I do not believe Jaques could 
have relished his dinner, if this brute friend 
had not shared it with him ; and I am sure he 
never would have thought he could have slept 
warm without him. If Jaques was absent 
from his mother’s cottage five minutes at a 
time, Fido would rest his feet on the window 
and look out for hin, as eagerly as alittle girl 
ever looked out for her father; andif he did 
not speak to him quite as often as common, 
he would tap his hand gently with ais large, 
soft paw, and look up in his face with such an 
expression of love, that you would think he 
was just about to speak, and tell all that was 
passing in his faithful heart. 

A merry dog was Fido, when he set off with 
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the dinner-bag in his mouth, and scampered 
to the woods with his young master—and 
merry was he, when he returned at night, 
with it empty—now trudging along demurely, 
now tossing the bag in the air, or throwing it 
down, while he barked at a squirrel, or put his 
nose into a ground-bird’s nest. 

This was the way Jaques and his dog lived, 
when war broke out in France, and at length 
came, with all its horrors, to disturb the honest 
tranquillity of La Vendee. The king and 
queen had been beheaded at Paris ; the no- 
bility had chiefly been executed, or escaped to 
foreign lands; and fierce and wicked men 
were left with power to do mischief, and per- 
petrate crime. ‘They issued an order that the 
priests should publicly deny the religion which 
they taught and believed. Some, to save 
their lives and property, consented to do so; but 
the curates, who had lived for years, blessing 
and blessed, among the simple-hearted Ven- 
deans, would not submit to it. Their lives 
were then threatened, by the furious Revolu- 
tionists, and the good men were obliged to hide 
themselves in woods and caverns. The faithful, 
and attached people, resorted to these secret 
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places, to receive advice and instruction from 
them. At length, the spirit of discontent broke 
out ina general insurrection throughout the 
country of La Vendée. Their army had the 
rude simplicity of appearance, that might be 
expected from such a people as we have des- 
cribed them. The short jacket and trowsers, 
which they wore at their work, served for a 
uniform ; their scrip was a cartridge-box ; and 
their cloth bag a knapsack. Instead of drums, 
or any other martial music, they used the 
horns of cattle for giving signals to their 
troops ; and their officers were distinguished 
from the others, merely by a red checked 
handkerchief round the head, and a similar 
one round the waist, in which they put their 
pistols. But this strange looking army pos- 
sessed terrible strength and bravery ; and it 
would be frightful to tell how many thousands 
of human lives were lost, before that once 
happy and peaceful country was laid in ruins 
by its savage conquerors. 

When Jaques heard his countrymen tell of 
the battles they fought, and the cruelty they 
met from their enemies, his spirit used to burn 
within him, and he wanted to go and fight; but 
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he was the only son of his widowed mother; 
and she entreated him, with tears in her eyes, 
to stay at home, and protect her. Jaques pro- 
mised to obey her ; but he had heard too much 
about dreadful scenes of bloodshed, to be the 
same cheerful, merry lad he had been: he 
would sit thoughtful for hours, with his fingers 
resting on his neglected reed, and Fido would 
nestle close to him, and look up in his face 
with an inquiring gaze, as if he wanted to ask 
what was the matter with his young master. 
One day, when Fido was lying in a drowsy 
mood, with his head between his paws, he 
started, and raised his ears, as if he heard 
something. ‘* What is it, Fido ?” said Jaques. 
The dog looked up intelligently,—listened 
again,—and darted off into the forest. It was 
not long before he returned, licked his master’s 
hand, wagged his tail, went forward a little, 
and then looked back, to see if the shepherd 
would follow him. Jaques was used to his 
dumb signals, and he at once saw that Fido 
needed his assistance ; so he yielded himself 
up to his guidance, nothing doubting that the 
knowing arimal had something to c»mmuni- 
cate. They stopped before a small opening 
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at the bottom of a ledge of rocks, almost co- 
vered with a luxuriant wild grape vine. 
While Jaques was wondering why Fido had 
led him to this spot, his ear caught the sound 
of a weak and half-stifled sob, that seemed to 
come from under-ground. He stooped down 
to examine the opening, and found it was the 
entrance to a cave he had never before dis- 
covered. At first, he was a little afraid to go 
in; for he had heard of bloody-minded soldiers 
lurking about even in the neighbourhood of 
his own peaceful retreat ; but he was naturally 
a brave boy; and when he remembered that 
some poor sufferer might be there alone, dying 
for help, he entered immediately. The sun- 
light, which crept in through some crevices in 
the rocks, made it easy to distinguish objects 
in the interior of the cavern. In the corner, 
lay a girl, apparently about thirteen or four- 
teen years old, whose countenance looked as 
if she had died but recently ; and at her feet 
sat a very little girl, sobbing and sighing, as 
if her heart would break. She looked up, 
when Jaques and his dog entered. At first, 
she seemed to be afraid of the dog ; but no- 
body can tell how glad the forlorn little crea- 
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ture was, when she saw a human being look 
kindly on her. Jaques put back the little soft 
ringlets that hung over her forehead, all mat- 
ted and wet with tears, kissed her, and asked 
what grieved her so. She prattled in very 
broken language ; and all Jaques could un- 
derstand was that ‘she was very hungry, and 
her sister would not wake up.’ 

The affectionate boy was affected, even te 
tears; for he saw that her sister was dead ! 
After a few minutes of deliberation, he took 
the little one in his arms, and after he had 
given her something to eat from his dinner-bag, 
he told Fido to see to the sheep, while he car- 
ried the little ‘girl home to his mother. That 
sagacious dog looked wistfully at his master, 
as if he perfectly understood the whole busi- 
ness, and wanted very much to go with him ; 
but he knew very well what orders had been 
given him ; and he went and laid himself down 
in the corner of the sheep-fold. 

When Madame Cathelineau saw her son 
coming with a little child in his arms, she at 
once guessed it was some poor, deserted little 
being, whose parents had been killed in the 
war. A great many of the French nobility, 
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at that perilous period, were obliged to hide 
themselves, their wives, aud their children ; 
and not a few of them were in the districts of 
La Vendée, fighting side by side with the har- 
dy peasantry. Scenes of distress, of course, 
were not uncommon among the women and 
children, belonging to the persecuted exiles. 
“She is, no doubt, the daughter of some of 
our poor, ruined nobles,” said the widow; ‘I 
will do what I can for her.” 

They asked the little stranger her name ; 
but they could not understand what she meant 
by her answer ; so they called her Maria An- 
toinette, because they loved the queen, who 
had borne that name. The dead sister was 
buried near the cave where they had found 
her, under the shade of a spreading tree. 
Antoinette did not cry about her a great while ; 
for she was so young, that she could not re- 
member any thing long at atime. And now 
Jaques and his mother, with Fido and Antoi- 
nette for play things, might have been very 
happy indeed, had not the war raged with 
more and more violence. The flock which 
was thriving so well under the care of the 
young shepherd and his dog, were scattered, 
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and nearly all of them killed by the soldiers ; 
the cottage, where Jaques was born, and where 
he had always lived, was burned to the ground ; 
and the poor family were obliged to secrete 
themselves in the very cave, where they had 
found the little Antoinette. Their neighbours 
could not help them ; for they too were in the 
depths of poverty and distress. For two or 
three months this poor family lived on nuts 
and roots. Fido sometimes went out in search 
of provisions, and more than once he had re- 
turned wounded. It was strange to see how 
cautious danger had made him. He heard 
hostile footsteps, when no human ear could 
have distinguished a sound ; but he did not 
signify his fears by barking and growling, as 
he used to do: instinct had taught him that 
this would be dangerous to those he loved— 
but he would raise his head, look earnestly in 
his master’s face, and step softly to the en- 
trance of the cave, ready to spring upon any 
one who tried toenter. Little Antoinette too, 
understood that it was not safe for any noise 
to be heard from the cave: when she was 
hungry, or in pain, she would make up all 


manner of faces, and twist her little body this 
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way,and that,—but she never screamed, or 
cried. This dreadful manner of existence 


did not last long. An old man, who knew of 


their retreat, came to tell them that the Ven- 
deans had resolved to bid an eternal farewell 
to their beloved country ; and that all their 
men, women and children, would, in a few days, 
cross the Loire, and try their luck in Bretagne. 
It must have been a sorrowful sight to see that 
melancholy band, of a hundred thousand pil- 
grims ; the women and children, pale, and 
screaming with terror,—and the men, fighting 
their way, through the swords of their enemies, 
and leaving their bleating cattle, and their 
burning cottages behind them! Great num- 
bers were killed on the way ; but the greater 
part got over in safety ; and among them was 
Jaques, with all his treasures—Fido and all! 
After this, the Vendean army were successful 
in two or three battles ; but they were at last 
utterly defeated and ruined. Jaques had his 
usual good fortune. 

An English gentleman was in that part of 
the country, with private despatches from the 
Britishgovernment. He saw Fido, and want- 
ed to buy him. This led to an acquaintance 
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with the dog’s master; and when he learned 
his history, he got the whole family safely on 
board an English ship, and took them to En- 
gland with him. Here they lived very well 
by means of the work, which their new friend 
enabled them to procure. Jaques often talk- 
ed with Fido, (for he never would part with 
that faithful dog,) about the good times they 
used to have in La Vendée ; and Fido looked 
very wise and very melancholy, as if he re- 
membered all about it. As Antoinette grew 
older, she proved very useful to her foster 
mother ; and the good woman used to delight 
to tell her of the times, when her husband 
went out to hunt wolves with the wealthy 
Vendeans, and the kind hearted nobles of that 
simple and virtuous land used to invite all the 
peasantry to a feast in the hall, or a dance in 
the court-yard of the chateau. 

Antoinette used sometimes to wonder within 
herself whether she were the daughter of any 
of those good gentlemen; but she did not 
think about it long ; for she was happy, and 
had all she wanted, so long as she could help 
her mother, sing with Jaques, and play with 
Fido. She did not become a beauty,—but 
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she had an active, intelligent, dimpled look, 
that made her quite interesting. Their En- 
glish friend thought she had uncommon talents; 
and he offered to put her to school, that she 
might fit herself for teaching. Jaques did 
not like the idea much. ‘We love Antoinette, 
and she loves us,” said he; ‘ if she goes to 
school, it will only give her too high notions to 
be happy with us.” His mother told him his 
arguments proved very selfish feelings ; and 
after much talk, she convinced him that they 
ought to be very grateful for so good an of- 
fer. Antoinette was glad to go to school, 
because she thought education would give her 
the means of making more money for her 
kind friends ; and when Jaques heard her say 
it was all for love of them, he was willing she 
should go. 

When she had been at a good school a little 
more than a year, her friend offered to go with 
her to a famous French school in London, 
where he heard they were in want of an En- 
glish assistant. When the gentleman was 
first introduced to the elegant French woman, 
who was at the head of the establishment, he 
was struck with her very decided resemblance 
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to his young favourite; and the French lady 
and her husband both looked at Antoinette, as 
if her countenance had awakened some power- 
ful emotion. I know what my readers think—— 
they think the lady and gentleman were An- 
toinette’s father and mother; and sothey were! 
Their daughters had got separated from them, 
when the army was retreating before their 
enemies, and they never knew what became 
of them, till Antoinette appeared before them 
and told her story. There was joy in their 
hearts ; but poor Antoinette was both sorry 
and glad. As for poor Jaques, he cried 
for three days, when he first heard of his sis- 
ter’s good luck ; and then he blamed himself 
for being so selfish, and determined .he would 
be happy. You may be sure Jaques and his 
mother were well paid for their benevolence. 
After the exiled family of Bourbon were res- 
tored to the French throne, the nobleman 
and his wife returned to Paris with Antoinette, 
and recovered a good deal of their large pro- 
perty. The first use they made of it was to 
purchase some of the best land in La Vendée, 
and stock it with the best of cattle, for honest. 


Jaques. Now, Jaques, the man, sits by the side 
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of the little brook, with Fido at his feet, almost 
as happy as when he was a Shepherd Boy. 
Every year, Antoinette visits her old friends, 
and carries with her something she thinks will 
contribute totheir happiness and comfort. As 
for Jaques and his mother, it is joy enough to 
them to see her, and hear her talk ; for though 
Antoinette is a nobleman’s daughter, she will 
always seem like an own sister to the Shep- 
herd. ‘The old lady will sometimes wipe her 
spectacles, and sit and look fondly in Antoi- 
nette’s face, as she says, ‘‘ Well, my little dar- 
ling, it is strange that your noble parents 
should have escaped into England after the 
Vendean war, that they should have opened a 
school there,~and you should have gone to 
them to ask for employment—how wonderful 
are the ways of Providence!” And Antoi- 
nette’s eyes will moisten, as she answers, ‘Yes, 
mother, I have had a strange fortune in this 
world. I am rich now—lI have more than I 
want—and I love my kind parents dearly ; 
but, mother, I sometimes think I was never so 
happy, as when Jaques and [I used to sing to- 
gether, after we had done our day’s work.” 
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THE LITTLE GIRL’S ADDRESS 
To a Butterfly which she saw in Church. 


Butterfly, butterfly, why come here ? 
This is no bower for you ! 

Go sip the honey-drop sweet and clear, 
Or bathe in the morning dew. 


This is the place to think of Heaven; 
This is the place to pray ; 

You have no sins to be forgiven,— 
Butterfly, go away ! 


1 see God has touch’d you with beautiful dyes, 
And your motion is graceful and light ; 

But the heart is the thing open now to His eyes; 
The heart must be pure in his sight. 


He has made us to love what is airy and gay, 
And I will not despise your bright wings ; 
But I must not be thinking about you to day,— 

It was given for holier things. 


Charleston, S. C. Cc. G. 


PREMIUMS. 


At a cattle-show, this autumn, two little girls, one 
five years old, and the other three, obtained prizes, of 
fifty cents each, for the best samples of patchwork. 
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NIGHT AND DAY. 
From the German of Herder. 


Nicut and Day strove with each other for 
the palm of superiority. Day, a fiery, bril- 
liant youth, began the contest. 

“Thou poor mother of darkness,” said he, 
“what hast thou to be compared with my sun, 
my skies, my fields, my life of ceaseless, rest- 
less activity? I rouse, to a new feeling of life, 
the world, which thou hadst covered with 
death: I awaken those, whom thou _ hadst 
buried in slumbers.”’ 

** But do they always thank thee for being 
thus roused and awakened?” said modest 
Night, in her dark veil. “Is it not my part 
to relieve and refresh those, whom thou hast 
worn down with fatigue? And how can I do 
it, except by making them forget, as much as 
may be, thee and thy concerns? J, the mo- 
ther of gods and men, take all my children to 
my bosom, and give them quiet pleasure. As 
soon as they touch the border of my garment, 
they forget all thy false, dazzling show, and 
lay down their heads in gentle repose. And 
then I nourish and quicken the soul, in its 
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hour of peacefulness, with celestial dew. To 
the eye, which under the blaze of thy beams 
never dared to look up to the heavens, I un- 
veil a countless host of far-off suns and stars ; 
and reveal unnumbered forms and new hopes.” 

She had scarcely finished, when boastful 
Day himself, touched the border of her gar- 
ment, and silent and fatigued, sunk into her 
bosom. But she still sat in her starry mantle, 
on her starry throne, with a countenance full 


of peacefulness, like that of eternity. 
F. 


ANSWER TO CONUNDRUMS. 


1. He has pictures. [Picked yours.] 

2. A hopeless lie and a faithless lhe. [Hope Leslie, and 
Faith Leslie.] 

3. The belles would be wringing. [The bells ringing.] 

4. He is bald Tim Moore. [Baltimore ] 

5. A ditch. 

6. It encloses the ashes of the great. [Grate.] 


ANSWER TO CHARADE. 


Name-less. [Nameless.] 
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THE LITTLE PERSIAN 
Who would noi tell a falsehood. 


Amone the Persians there is a sect called 
the Sooffees, and one of the most distinguished 
saints of this sect, was Abdool Kauder. There 
is an anecdote told of his regard to truth, when 
he was a child, which may perhaps be interest- 
ing to some of our young readers. Itis re- 
lated, that in early childhood, he was smitten 
with a desire of devoting himself to sacred 
things, and wished to go to Bagdad to obtain 
knowledge. His mother gave her consent ; 
and taking out eighty deenars, (a denomina- 
tion of money used in Persia,) she told him 
that, as he had a brother, half of that would 
be all his inheritance. She made him promise, 
solemnly, when she gave it to him, never to 
tell a lie,—and then bade him farewell, ex- 
claiming—“‘ Go, my son, I give thee to God; 
we shall not meet again till the day of judg- 
ment!”? He went on, till he came near to 
Hamadan, when the company, with which he 
was travelling, was plundered by sixty horse- 
men. One of the robbers asked him, what he 
had got? “ Forty deenars,” said Abdool Kau- 
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truth.’ 


‘*¢ Child!” said the robber, ‘“ hast thou such 
a sense of duty to thy mother, at thy years,— 
and am I insensible, at my age, of the duty 
I owe tomy God? Give me thy hand, inno- 
cent boy,” he continued, “th» I may swear 
repentance upon it.” . He dic 30; and his fol- 
lowers were all alike struck with the scene. 
“ You have been our leader in guilt,” said 


der, “‘ are sewed under my garment.” The 
fellow laughed, thinking that he was joking 
him. ‘*What have you got,” said another. 
He gave the same answer. When they were 
dividing the spoil, he was called to an emi- 
nence, where their chief stood. ‘ What prop- 
erty have you, my little fellow?” said he. 

‘I have told two of your people already,” 
replied the boy. ‘Ihave forty deenars sewed 
up carefully in my clothes.” The chief desir- 
ed them to be ript open, and found the money. 

““ And how came you,” said he, with sur- 
prise, “‘to declare so openly, what has been 
so carefully hidden?” 

‘‘ Because,” Abdool Kauder replied, “I 
will not be false to my mother, to whom I 
have promised that I will never conceal the 
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they to their chief, “be the same in the path 
of virtue ;” and they instantly, at his order, 
made restitution of the spoil, and vowed re- 
pentance on the hand of the boy. 


A BABY’S NOTE TO A BABY 
With a pair of Coral Bracelets. 


DEAR little Ann, 
I hope you can 

These bracelets wear. 
And that you will 
Remember still 

Whose gift they are. 


They’re very plain, 
For to be vain 
I don’t approve : 
Proud babies, sure, 
Few could endure, 
And fewer love. 


You’re handsome, dear, 
They tell me here ; 
But when you call 
To visit me, 
You’ll quickly see 
I’m not, at all. 
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Though I’ve thick hair, 
No caps I wear, 
[Nurse says "tis lawful ;]— 
My face is brown, 
And when I frown, 
Tis truly awful. 


You’li think I’m bold; 
Not six weeks old 
To send this letter ; 
You’re twice my age, 
And [ll engage 
Would write much better. 


So, when you’ve leisure, 
’ Twill give me pleasure 

Your notes to see ; 
Some grave advice, 
Or precepts wise, 

Pray send to me 

Mary. 
Hartford, Sept. 1st, 1828. L.H. 8. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 
[Continued from page 180.]} 


Aunt M.—Arter North America was dis- 
covered, contending claims to the New World 
were soon made by different nations, Great 
Britain maintained, that she had the best 
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right, because the country was discovered by 
John Cabot, and sons, under a commission 
from Henry 7th, king of England. But, from 
some cause or other, they did not take advan- 
tage of Cabot’s discovery, for nearly a cen- 
tury ; and in the mean time, Francis the Ist, 
the gallant and enterprising -king of France, 
had employed John Verazzano, a Florentine, 
to examine the American coast, in behalf of the 
French government: he went as far as Flo- 
rida. <A few years after, the famous Jaques 
Cartier sailed up the St. Lawrence, to Mon- 
treal; and took possession of that part of the 
country, in the name of France. The first 
settlement made in the United States, was 
by French Protestants, called Huguenots, at 
Florida, in 1562; and those circumstances 
induced the French to put in their claims to 
North America, in opposition to the English. 
Queen Elizabeth, finding the French were 
likely to be too cunning for them, began to 
busy herself about planting English Colonies 
in America. Several unsuccessful attempts 
were made; some colonies perished by the 
Indians : some returned to England, in a 
forlorn condition ; and some died of the hard- 
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ships they endured. Thre first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement made in this country, was at 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. That famous 
captain Smith, whose life was saved by Poca- 
hontas, was one of the most active settlers: be- 
fore he sailed along our coast, the whole country, 
as far as it was known, was called North and 
South Virginia. Captain Smith gave the 
northern part the name of New England. 
While the English were. making these ef- 
forts, the French were converting the Indians 
to the Catholic religion, by means of those 
celebrated missionaries, called Jesuits. Thus 
these two powerful nations got footing in the 
New World; and a long succession of jeal- 
ousies, quarrels and battles, was the conse- 
quence. At last, the contest ended in the old 
‘French and Indian war,” which gave the 
British possession of Canada: however, the 
French language prevails there, to this day. 
You must not suppose, that England and 
¥rance were the only nations, which disputed 
for the new found territory. Various powers 
put in their claims: among which, the most 
conspicuous were the Spanish and the Dutch. 
The Dutch established flourishing colonies -in 
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New York; and the Spanish drove the French 
Huguenots out of Florida, to which, they pre- 
tended to have a prior claim. I will, however, 
leave these disputing countries for the present; 
and begin our history at the most. northern 
section of the Union, by telling you what led 
to the settlement of New England. 

James.—I want to ask one question, first. 
You said the French Emperor employed John 
Verazzano, a Florentine, to examine the coast 
of North America; it seems to me, all the 
discoverers of this country were Italians. 

Aunt M.—It is true that Columbus, Ameri- 
go Vespucci, the Cabots, and Verazzano, 
were all natives of Italian cities. I do not 
know how to account for this circumstance, 
except by stating the fact, that Italy was, at 
that period, more commercial than her neigh- 
bors. I suppose, her seamen had acquired 
superior knowledge of geography and naviga- 
tion, by her frequent voyages to the East 
Indies, through the Red sea, and the Persian 
Gulf; and for that reason, were employed by 
foreign nations, in preference to their own 
sailors. 

James.—And now, Aunt, I am ready to hear 
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about the Pilgrims. What made them come 
here ? T acknowledge it would have been no 
small thing, that would have made me leave 
the comforts of old England, and come to 
spend my days in a wilderness. 

Aunt M.—We must goa good ways back 
to find the causes, which gradually led to the 
settlement of America. You know your uncle 
told you, the other day, that you must not 
think every bend in a river, was the end of 
the stream; but that you must follow the river, 
as it grew narrower and narrower, till you 
came to a brook ; and then you must follow 
the brook, through marshes and meadows, till 
you came to the spring. So it is with history. 
It takes a great while, to bring about im- 
portant changes. People are apt to read 
history, as little boys look at a nail machine,— 
they hear a great deal of clattering and noise, 
and they see a nail come out; but they do not 
observe the hundred little revolving wheels, 
or ask what set them in motion, and how their 
moving round could make the nail. 

You must know, there was a time, when 
ihe world was in a very dark state. Very 
few people knew how to read; and be- 
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ing so ignorant, it was an exceedingly easy 
matter, for artful and ambitious men, to de- 
ceive them. ‘The pope and the monks, who 
were the only learned men of the time, made 
folks believe, that God would forgive all the 
sins they might commit, provided, they paid 
them money for every sin. In this way, the 
monks grew rich, and the people grew poor. 
The monks built great churches, palaces, and 
convents, for which the people were obliged 
to pay; and by and by, they grew so wealthy 
and so proud, that if kings, in any part of the 
world, refused to pay the taxes they demanded, 
they would excommunicate them from the 
church, give their subjects leave to rebel 
against them, and encourage all the nations 
of the earth to make war upon them, and 
plunder then. This was a very bad state of 
things ; but the church of Rome had become 
so rich, and so powerful, that it did not seem 
possible to check them in their wickedness. 

James.—Why did not a great many nations 
unite together, and fight with the pope ? 

Aunt M.—Because, the pope had made the 
ignorant people believe, that he was the repre- 
sentative of God ; and they were superstitious, 
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and afraid to fight : if their kings had ordered 
them to do it, they would have thought them 
wicked; and they would not have obeyed 
them. At last, however, two of the most 
powerful orders of monks, began to quarrel 
among themselves, and to tell such stories of 
each other’s crimes, as nobody else would 
have dared to tell. Henry 8th, a bold and 
ambitious man, reigned in England, at that 
time; and because the pope would not allow 
him to do something he wanted to do, le 
became very angry with him, and refused to 
be governed by him any longer. The church 
of Rome thus defied, by so powerful a nation 
as England, and having tell-tales and enemies 
among its own monks, began to grow weak ; 
and the good and wise men, who had, for 
a long time, wanted to speak against it, now 
took courage: such men as Calvin, Luther, 
Melancthon and Erasmus ; the Huguenots in 
France, and the Puritans in England. 

James.—And what, my dear Aunt, has all 
this do with American history ? 

Aunt M.—My dear nephew, it had a great 
deal to do with it,—as much as the wheels, 
turning round in the nail machine, have in 
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making the nail. England withdrew from the 
protection and guidance of Rome, and estab- 
lished a church for herself, called the English, 
or Episcopal church. The English people 
had so long been accustomed to the Romish 
church, that they loved its ceremonies : when 
they established a church for themselves, they 
kept up a great many of its forms; and that 
is the reason why the Episcopal church, at 
the present day, has so many points of simi- 
larity with the Roman Catholic church. 

Now all this disputing, made men begin to 
think they had a right to judge for themselves ; 
and some dared to say, they would acknowledge 
no guide but their own understandings, no 
authority but their own consciences. The 
king and the English bishops did not like 
ihis—they chose to take care of the people’s 
consciences themselves. When a set of men 
called Roundheads, Covenanters, and Puri- 
tans, opposed their doctrines, they imprisoned 
them, took their property from them, and some- 
times put them to death. This treatment made 
the Puritans very indignant ; and they resolv- 
ed to go through all perils, even death itself, 
in the cause they had undertaken. Finding 
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England too hot for them, numbers went over 
to Holland, and established themselves in Ley- 
den ; but in the midst of a foreign nation, they 
could not have as many privileges as they 
wanted ; and at last they petitioned to come 
over to America, then a wilderness, and live 
in poverty and independence. So you see, 
James, how one event produces another. If 
Episcopalians had not treated Puritans very 
wickedly, America would not have been set- 
tled as it was ; for, as you said at the begin- 
ning of our conversation, it is no small thing 
will drive people from comfortable homes and 
happy relations, to take refuge in a wilderness. 

Janes.—Yes, I now see that all your re- 
marks have had some connexion with Ameri- 
can History. But how came the Puritans to 
choose New England ? I suppose I am right 
in thinking that these Puritans are our Fore- 
fathers, who sailed in the May-Flower, and 
landed at Plymouth, Massachusetts, on the 
22d of December, 1620 ? 

Aunt M.—Yes, my dear nephew, you are 
right ; and you string out your information 
just as if you had said it at school fifty times 
over. Our Forefathers did not mean to Jand 
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at Plymouth; for there was little in our rocky 
and sandy south shore to invite the weary Pil- 
grims. They intended to settle on Hudson’s 
River, the shores of which, they had been told, 
were very fertile; but the Dutch, among whom 
they had been living, wanted to make a set- 
tlement there themselves, and they did not 
wish for an English colony so near them ; they 
therefore bribed the captain of the May-Flow- 
er, to land his passengers east of the Hud- 
son. The place they happened to be left up- 
on, was a‘small island near Plymouth ; where 
they remained some time, before they deter- 
mined where to begin a settlement. The ac- 
count of their hardships and their fortitude, 
‘and the unkind manner in which they treated 
those who differed from them in religious opin- 
ions, I must tell you another time. I am afraid 
this conversation has been long enough to 
weary you. I know the facts I have told are 
not new to you,—for every clever school-boy 
is acquainted with them ; but I want to get 
your mind into the habit of reflecting on the 
causes which lead to great events, and whiat 
moral lesson may be extracted from the know~ 
ledge. 


A CHLLD’S MORNING IY MN. 


SrE how the glorious orb of day 
Iilumes the placid sea! 

Its sparkling waters sweetly play 
Beneath his brilliancy. 


The early bird his matin song 
Pours forth upon the ear ; 

Hlis notes, soft-swelling from the grove 
Like angel-tones appear. 


The bleating flocks now sport along, 
The verdant, dewy lawn : 

Shaking the pearly drops that hang 
Upon each slender thorn. 


The opening rosebud blends its tints 
With yonder lilies pale : 

And sweetly on the ravished sense 
Breathes forth the perfumed gale. 


All nature smiles—and loudly calls 
Upon the grateful heart, 
To bow to Him, at whose command 


The shades of night depart. 
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“Oh, happy New Year !” merrily sung little 
Susan, one winter’s morning. Abroad, it was 
cold and stormy, and the snow was falling 
thick and fast upon the frozen earth; but within 
doors, the cold was not felt, for the house was 
made cheerful, with comfortable fires, and 
bright, happy smiles. Susan was taught to feel 
thankful for all her enjoyments, and to keep in 
mind the good always have more pleasures 
than pains. 

To day, Susan learned her lessons at home; 
for it was too stormy to go to school. After 
she had read to her mamma, she resumed her 
gay song, ‘‘ Oh happy, happy New Year !” 

*¢ And why,” asked Susan’s mamma, “ will 
New Year’s day be so happy to you °” 

“‘ Because,”’ answered the little girl, “ I shall 
have gifts from you, and papa, and grand- 
mamma. I shall have a new doll; and new 
picture books ; oh, it will be a bepwy, happy 
day ! 19? 

Susan’s mamma kissed the little girl, and 
said, “‘ My daughter, take care that you do not 
anticipate too much pleasure ; the pretty doll 
and books will amuse you for a time; but they 
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alone cannot make you happy ; you must try 
to be very obedient, and always good-humor- 
ed; you must be patient too ; it is not always 
easy for little girls to be patient ; but if they 
take pains to be so, they may always succeed. 
You felt much pleased, my dear, when you 
had made that pretty work-bag, for your dear 
aunt Laura; but it was not a very easy piece 
of work for you to accomplish; the pleasure 
you felt, when it was finished, arose from hav- 
ing difficulty. Your mind told you that you 
had done right. Continue in all things to use 
patience, and you will always feel as cheerful 
as you do now. 

A few days after this conversation, the much 
desired day of New Year came; Susan, with a 
truth that could not be questioned, joyfully 
hailed every member of the household. Many 
and many happy New Years were wished 
again and again; and the gaiety of the joyous 
child was in no degree lessened when she re- 
ceived her anticipated gifts. Among them was 
a beautiful doll, which she had long desired, 
and whose dress she proposed making herself. 
To this her mother assented; and assisted her 
in cutting and fitting a frock, made of blue and 
46 
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white printed cambric. Thus engaged, time 
was passing pleasantly and rapidly, when one 
of Susan’s young friends was announced. 
Harriet had come to spend the day with Susan, 
and brought with her another little girl, named 
Ellen. The visiters were much pleased with 
Susan’s beautiful doll, and proposed a variety 
of new fashions for her dress. One article 
was tried on, then another, till many of the 
things were very much tumbled, and made al- 
most useless. This, you will suppose, was 
quite a trial to our little Susan ; but she kept 
her good humor, and patiently bore her trou- 
bles. She had determined that the day should 
be happy, if her being good would make it so 
Was not this a good resolution ? 

The servant brought in some cakes for the 
children. Harriet immediately ate several ; 
but Ellen and Susan were more moderate ; 
for they knew that their mothers did not ap- 
prove of their eating much cake; and these 
good children, though alone, would not do what 
they knew was wrong. They did not require 
to be watched, like some little boys and girls, 
who cannot govern themselves at all. In an 
hour or two after this, as they were playing 
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with some of their toys, and reading stories one 
to another, Harriet complained of a pain in her 
head, and looked very sick. She was soon 
worse, and was carried to bed, where she had 
to remain all that day. I suppose this was the 
consequence of eating too much cake. 

The other children were sorry that she had 
thus lost her pleasures ; and they would now 
and then go to the chamber door, to ask how 
she was ; though they were not allowed to go 
in, because Harriet could not talk to them, while 
she had that sad pain in her head. On the 
whole, the day passed agreeably to the other 
children. They were kind to each other, and 


their friends were much pleased, with their 


ready obedience. 

At night, Harriet was well enough to be 
carried home; and Ellen took leave at an early 
hour. After they were gone, Susan placed 
herself near her mother, and for a time was 
quite thoughtful. When her mamma asked her 
what was the reason, she did not chat a3 mer- 
rily as usual, she replied, that she had been 
trying to think if the day had been as happy 
as she had anticipated; “ And I do not think 
it has been, quite,” continued she; “I have 
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had some troubles to-day, mamma, though eve- 
ry body wishes me happy.” 

** And what have your troubles been,” asked 
her mother. 

‘¢ You will not think them troubles, perhaps, 
mamma,”’ said Susan; ‘‘ but, in the first place, 
my brother broke my little china cup, and I 
could hardly keep from crying, when I saw it 
on the floor, in pieces; then Harriet and Ellen 
came,—lI was glad to see them, but they did 
not use my playthings carefully; and that made 
me very uncomfortable, indeed. Mamma, it 
was difficult for me to speak good-humoredly 
to them; but I tried to make my bad feelings 
go away; and, at last, they did go away. Now 
I love Harriet and Ellen, just as much as I 
did before.” 

“JT do not think, my darling Susan,” said 
her good mamma, “ that you have ‘lost a day,’ 
I shall count this one of your happy, and one of 
your good days, too. You have tried to govern 
your mind—and you have done as much as 
such a little girl could do; for it is not easy to 
rule our feelings. You now know the pleasure 
of a mind at peace with itself, and others.” 

«¢ So I do, mamma,”’ said Susan, cheerfully; 
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“‘ IT know that I feel this gladness now, because I 
have tried to do well.” 

“¢ Yes, my daughter; and now you begin to 
learn, that your best happiness depends more 
on yourself, than on others. You have begun 
the year well. But here comes your brother 
Julius; let us see if he has spent a joyful day.” 

“Mamma,” said Julius, as he entered the 
parlour, “I have had a fine time with my cou- 
sins! We have played at snow-ball,—and 
made a snow house,—and snow men,—and a 
snow mountain, too. Then we made a road 
down the mountain, and went up and down 
with sleds, a long while-—Was’nt that good 
fun ?” ‘I dare say you thought so,” replied 
his mother, ‘‘ and I am pleased that your time 
has past so agreeably; but come now, my son, 
and sit by me with little Susan, and think if 
you have not some other sources of pleasure, 
beside these you have told. Have you not 
had occasion, amid all these frolics, to exercise 
much kindness towards your companions: have 
you been patient, forbearing, and yielding to 
those with whom you were at play ? Tell me, 
Julius, if you have to-day exercised these vir- 
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tues? for if you have, you possess the treasure 
of a good conscience, and a happy mind.” 

‘TI have not been patient all the time, mam- 
ma,” said the little boy ;—“ I spoke unkindly to 
my cousin Frank, twice; but I was very sorry, 
afterwards, and I told him so; then we were 
good friends, again; and I tried, after that, not 
to do wrong again; and [ feel glad that I did 
not leave Frank in ill-humor.”’ 

** And I, too, am glad, that you did not, my 
son; for Frank is a good boy, and you were 
very right to act as you have done. We should 
always feel willing to confess our faults, and 
always try to repair the injury we may have 
done to others, Continue, Julius, and you too, 
Susan, thus to think, daily, of what is right, 
and you will be happy, as well as good. Our 
heavenly Father will love you, if you try more 
every year to do good, and to be good. Now, 
my dear children, give me one kiss, and then, 
good night. May next New Year’s day find 
us all much better than we are now. 
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INFANT SCHOOL FAIR. 


I wonperR whether half the little girls, who 
read the Miscellany, went to the Infant School 
Fair? If they did, I suppose they could not 
see half of the pretty things, because there 
was such acrowd. I will tell them as many 
things as I canremember; but I must tell them 
very quick ; if I do not, the Miscellany will 
not be ready for little girls to have, on new 
year’s day. 

In the first place, there were dolls, of all 
sizes and kinds. One dressed in a beautiful 
Turkish dress, a!l sprinkled with gold, and a 
glass feather in her turban. Another, like a 
little Swiss girl, with a cap looking like a but- 
terfly. Another, in a full dress of white satin, 
like a New York belle. And another black 
doll, that looked as if she would make a very 
good waiting maid to these fine little damsels. 
Then there were dancing Floras, in abun- 
dance ; and a nice little moss-covered arbour 
for them to sit in. And little black wooden 
frames, that looked like the grates of a nun- 
nery; inside of which little dolis might be seen, 
with long black veils, and rosary and crucifix, 
just like nuns. 
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Oh, the queer looking pin-cushions, and nee- 
dle-books ! Some made like genteel Paris- 
ian bonnets, the crown a pin ball, and a nee- 
dle-book under the rim. Some beautifully 
embroidered butterflies, with a needle-book 
shut up between their rich wings, and their 
bodies serving for an emery-bag. Black tur- 
tles, with backs stuck all over with pins, and 
an emery ball for ahead. Little velvet kittens 
sitting up very quietly, to have pins stuck into 
them; and military hats with gilt tassels, 
stuffed, so as to serve nicely for a pin-cushion. 
But I cannot tell one half of the things I saw. 
There were feather baskets, and shell baskets, 
and straw baskets; and a man made of shells,— 


nose, cheeks, lips, great coat, and hat, all of 


shells ! 

Now, do little girls know what is to be done 
with the money paid for all these pretty things? 
It is allto be given to the two infant schools, one 
in/Bedford street, and the other in Salem street. 
Poor women, who have to go away from home, 
all day, send their little children to these 
schools to be taken care of; and then there 
is no danger of their being burned to death, 
or scalded to death,—or of their learning to 
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say wicked words, and fighting with each oth- 
er. The children have a nice warm room to 
stay in. The walls are all covered with pic- 
tures of sheep and dogs, and cows ; and some- 
times the teacher tells them stories about the 
sheep, and the dogs,and the cows. The bench- 
es are very low, because the children, who sit 
on them, are very small ; and they have little 
beds to sleep on, when they are very tired ; 
and a cupboard, where something comforta- 
ble is kept for them to eat and drink. Is it 
not a good thing for these poor children to be 
taken such care of, while their mothers are 
obliged to be out at work ? 


THE DANGER OF REVENGE, 
Or the Idiot Boy. 


“‘] THINK, mother, I shall never love my © 


enemies,” said Francis Wilmot, as he sat be- 


fore a bright fire on which he had been 
thoughtfully gazing sometime ; “ it is impos- 
sible, I” 

“¢ Not so fast, my son! you are but ten years 
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old, and can scarcely tell the meaning of the 
words love and hate. Many have loved their 
enemies, inthe manner our Saviour commands; 
but, Francis, let me have your ideas of love?” 

“‘ Of love, mother? Oh I can easily give 
you my notions of it ; ’tis a very pleasant and 
good feeling. When we see those we love 
happy, we feel as I did the day I went in the 
beautiful boat, with aunt Ellen, and ate straw- 
berries under the great tree, when the sun 
shone, and the water went bubble, bubble, over 
the pebbles at our feet ; Oh I was so happy, I 
could scarcely speak !”’ 

“ Well done, Frank,” said Edward, his bro- 
ther (who sat at the table reading;) “ you are 
quite eloquent to night,—I don’t think I could 
better that.” 

Mrs. Wilmot smiled. ‘ You have some 
idea’ of love, my son. It is, indeed, a pleasant 
feeling; but there are many kinds of love.” 

“Yes, mother ; you love father, and you 
love me, and I love you, and Edward loves 
me ; and”’ 

“‘ Softly, softly, Frank ; do you think Ed- 
ward loves you, as I do.” 

‘‘ No, indeed; for you nurse me when I am 
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sick, and look so pleased, when I am happy, 
and so grieved, when I do wrong. Do you 
think, mother, you could love any body so, that 
hated you ?” 

<< No, my son ; such love is not required of 
us. We are only told so to love, as to ‘do 
good to those that despitefully use us ;’ but 
even this is difficult, very difficult,— almost im- 
possible, except for a Christian, or those who 
possess a Christian temper.” 

‘¢ But, mother,” said Edward, ‘ Socrates 
was not a Christian; yet he forgave his ene- 
mies?” 

“True, Edward. He was not a Christian, 
because he had never heard of Christ; yet he 
died a martyr, to his belief in a God, and a fu- 
ture state; and may we not suppose, that it 
was the glimpse he had of the Divine character 
and perfections, which made him so much su- 
perior to those around him.” 

‘I think ’tis very natural to suppose it was,”’ 
said Edward ; “ but Frank looks as if we had 
quite forgotten him. Do tell me, my little 
sage, what made you think to-night about for- 
giving your enemies ? have you got any ?” 

“Why, Edward, you know that Norman 


Bruce? He is always teazing me, and making 
me quarrel with him. This morning he call’d 
me ‘ baby-face,’ and ‘girl-boy ;’? and asked 
where my leading strings were ; and plagued 
me, ’till I could bear it "no longer. Then I 
flew at him, and tried to beat him; and he 
threw me down in the mud, on my face, and 
all the boys laugh’d at me, I was such a fig- 
ure. Worse than all, mother’s friend, Mrs. 
Denton, went by, just as I got up, and I said, 
as I walk’d away, ‘Ill be reveng’d on the lit- 
tle rascal.’ Since I sat by the fire, I have 
been thinking what I could do to hurt, or 
plague him. You know, he is larger than I 
am ; but mother’s reading that chapter, before 
tea, made me think whether it was right ; and 
that made me say [ could not love my ene- 
mies ; do you understand what I mean, Ed- 
ward ?” 

“Oh, yes, Frank ; I see the whole train of 
your thoughts ; but that Norman Bruce isa 
very quarrelsome boy. I would avoid him.” 

“* £ do, as much as I can.”’ 

“ But,”.said Mrs. Wilmot, “what did you 
gain this morning, by fighting, Frank?” 

“Why, nothing, I believe, mother, but a 
dirty face.” 
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<4 
will gain any thing. You would have shown 
much more real courage, to have heard,and not 
noticed his taunts.” 

“Oh, mother, boys can’t help fighting ! 
How can they bear to be call’d cowards ? and 
when they go off, hear some one hallooing, 
‘there he goes, sneaking away, afraid to stay 
and fight, like a man! after him, Tom, and 
give him a drubbing.’ You don’t know how 
bad this is, mother. You an’t a boy.” 

‘“Well done Frank,” said Edward, laughing; 
*¢ you have really told us something new.” 

“You know what I mean, Edward ; I mean 
that mother cannot know, as she never was a 
boy, how hard it is not to fight. You know, for 
you are a boy ; now say, if itis not very hard.” 

“ Why, Frank, I find no difficulty in avoid- 
ing it ; but I must confess that, at your age, 
I had sometimes a black eye, and a bloody 
nose.” 

“ But,” said Mrs. Wilmot, “ if it is so very, 
very hard to overcome your inclination to fight, 
would it not show more resolution, more real 
courage to conquer yourself, than the boy who 
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insults you? Courage, my son, is in the mind, 
not in the fists.” 

Frank was silent. 

His mother did not wish to disturb him ; 
she saw he was thinking deeply. Little boys 
can think deeply, sometimes. 

After a few moments silence, Frank said, 
with some earnestness, 

** Well, mother, what would you have me 
do? bear every thing from the boys?” 

‘¢ My dear child, let your conduct be always 
just and noble; always have courage to tell the 
truth,—be mild and conciliating; and I shall 


have no fear of your quarreling, still less, of 
your fighting.” 

“ But I cannot,” said Frank, ‘ always be 
good.” 

“* Well then, my child, if you cannot correct 
your own faults, never undertake to whip boys 
for theirs ; perhaps they cannot help teazing 


you.” 

“ But, mother,” said Edward, ‘“ Lord 
Kaimes says, ‘who hath not courage to re- 
venge, will never find generosity to forgive.’ ”’ 

“Yes, Edward ; andthe same Lord Kaimes 
says, too, ‘the most subtle revenge, is to over- 


look the offence.’ ” 
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“ Well, Frank, I think we must both ac- 
knowledge, that mother knows better than ei- 
ther of us, what true courage is, though she 
has never been a boy. But the story you 
told me some years ago, of the idiot boy, 
has been useful to me, and has often check’d 
the sudden gust of passion, and made me 
reflect, in time. Do tell it to Frank, mo- 
ther.” 

“ Qh, do do,” said Frank, eagerly. 

“T have a letter to write ; but if the story 
has been useful to you, Edward, I will defer 
that, and indulge Frank; in the hope that he 
will feel, ’tis more manly to overlook an insult, | 
than to be enraged by it ; and that he will see 
the danger, as well as the folly, of indulging a 
passion for revenge. 

‘George Seymour was the only son of a 
widowed mother. He was the pride of her 
heart. She had two daughters ; the youngest 
was a most engaging little creature, and the 
pet of the family. George was a fine, intelli- 
gent boy, and he perfectly doated on her. Do 
you know what idelligent means, Frank?” 

“Yes, mother; it means that he knew a great 
deal, and wish’d to know more,” 
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“< He knew a great deal, for a boy of twelve, 
and was the first in his school ; but alas ! he 
knew nothing of himself. He was a most pas- 
sionate and haughty boy; and no one rejoiced 
at his success, but his mother and sisters He 
was so ready to resent any thing, which even 
appeared like an injury, that he was always in 
a quarrel. The boys, generally, avoided him, 
though he had every kind of toy and play- 
thing. There was one boy, his nearest neigh- 
bour, of whom he was more fond, than any of 
the rest. Ile, too, was an only son, but his 
parents were poor, and he depended much on 
George, for playthings, &c. which made George 
more inclined to humor his haughty, and re- 
vengeful temper. Mrs. Seymour was an am- 
bitious woman.” 

“¢] don’t understand that word, mother.” 

“¢ Ambition means a strong desire to rise in 
the world, united with feelings of discontent 
at our present condition. Her hopes rested 
on George. She thought he would be a great 
man; and would often say, when he told his 
exploits, how he had knock’d down such a boy, 
for his impudence, and flogged another for 
laughing at him, ‘1 am sure George will be 


& 
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a General,—for he makes all the boys afraid of 
him.’ Thus, instead of correcting his faults, 
she encouraged them, by calling passion cour- 
age. He was never taught, that he who con- 
quers himself, ‘is greater than he who taketh 


a city.’” 

So he went on, until he was nearly thirteen. 
His little sister would be seven,—in a few days, 
and George wished to surprise her with a little 
cart, of his own making, on her birth-day. He 
had kept it a secret from all, even his little 
friend and neighbor, William Evans; who was 
much superior to George, in the management 
of tools, and often boasted he could make any 
thing better with his knife alone, than he could, 
with all the implements on his bench; George 
had exerted himself, and really made a pretty 
little cart, though it was very frail. The day 
before he intended giving it to Laura, he was 
out under a shed, where he sometimes played. 
Something was wrong about it, and he was cut- 
ting a stick, with his nice little hatchet, when 
William suddenly came betore him. 

“ Well done,” said he; ‘“‘ who made this ?” 

“‘T,”’ said George, “ and you can’t better it, 


Mr, Bill. 
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“Poh! poh!” said William, “I could make 
as good a one as that, with my eyes shut. It 
is scarce strong enough to carry my kitten.” 
As he said this, he gave it a toss with his foot. 
It went, I suppose, much higher than he in- 
tended; and, falling on a stone, was broken! 

William, knowing George’s temper, ran; and 
the enraged boy, swelling with passion, flew 
after him. Finding he was out of the reach 
of his hands, he threw the hatchet, which he 
held, with all the force in his power. It whizzed 
through the air, and, as the unfortunate boy 
turn’d his head, to see if he was pursued, it 
entered deep into his temple, and he fell dead 
on the ground! | 

For an instant, the horror-struck boy stood 
stupified; and then fell, to all appearance, as 
dead as his companion! The bystanders used 
every means in their power to recover them. 


“They succeeded in bringing George to life; but 


his reason was gone for ever. Whether he was 
injured by the fall, or whether it was the vio- 
lent check his passions had received, which 
frightened reason from her throne, could never 


be ascertained. He was ever after an helpless 
“ Idiot.” “Oh mother,” said Frank, “ how 
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dreadful! I hope I shall never be in a passion 
again.” 

‘¢ I hope you never will, my son; for,” said 
Mrs. Wilmot, as she patted his raven locks,” I 
should rather see this smooth brow, cold and 
insensible as marble, than wrinkled with rage, 
and deformed with passion. Now, good night, 
Frank. Let your earnest prayer be, that you 
may know and conquer YouRSELF!” 


Rhode Island. L. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


ONE new year’s morning, a group of clam- 
orous children, just out of bed, rushed into 
their mother’s room, and she was awakened 
by a strife of voices, eagerly shouting, ‘ I wish 
you happy new year, mother! I wish you hap- 
py new year!”’ It was much earlier than they 
were accustomed to rise, because, with them, 
as with other children, it was considered a 
great point to be the first, to utter the custom- 
ary salutation. 

‘Thank you, my dear children,” said their 
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mother, soon as she was sufficiently awake ; 
“but,” she added, smilingly, ‘if you had 
consulted my happiness, at this particular mo- 
ment, you would not have interrupted my morn- 
ing nap, with your good wishes,—run to the 
nursery, and I will follow you directly.” 

While they were dressing, an operation 
which usually consumed a good deal of time, 
their mother entered. ‘I wish you all a hap- 
py new year, my dear children,” said she, 
‘Cand, at the same time, I resolve that I will 
do every thing in my power to make you hap- 
py, as possible—will you make the same reso- 
lution in regard to me?”’ 

““@ yes, mother, yes,” exclaimed every 
voice. 

‘ “The promise is easily made, my dear chil- 
dren; and I doubt not that you feel perfectly 
ready and willing to perform it—but remember 
that it involves a great deal to be done, and a 
great deal to be undone. If you do all that 
you can, to make me happy, you will correct 
your faults, and add to the store of your vir- 
tues. You will renounce selfishness, and every 
bad passion; you will uniformly be kind to one 
another, sweet tempered, obliging, diligent; in 
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short, every thing, that constitutes good chil- 
dren. Many a child wishes her parents a hap- 
py new year, the Ist of January, who never 
thinks afterwards of making a single effort, to- 
wards contributing to their happiness—but 
goes on, in the same course of self-indulgence, 
occasioning continual sorrow and uneasiness, 
by her ill-temper, or bad habits.” 

“I trust we shan’t do so, dear mother,”’ said 
an affectionate little girl cf about eight years 
old, throwing her arms around her mother’s 
neck. 

“No, my darling, I have no fear of that 


kind, for you are all good ; but you might be 
better; and I don’t doubt, you will improve. 
The inhabitants of this world have been some- 


times represented as travellers, bearing bur- 
dens : our cares and troubles, of every sort, 
are our burdens. New year’s day, I have 
somewhere seen compared to an eminence, 
from which these travellers in the journey of 
life, look back at the ground they have passed 
over, and forward, to that part of their journey 
which still remains, and then take a fresh start. 
Now, every time you do a naughty thing, you 
add to my burden; but when you are good, 
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you not only lighten it, but it is as if you strew- 
ed sweet flowers in my path, whose beauty 
gladdens my eyes, and whose perfume refreshes 
my spirit; so that I go on my way rejoicing.” 

“We will strew flowers in your way ; sweet 
flowers, dear mother,”’ exclaimed all the chil- 
dren, in tones which drew tears from her eyes. 

“ Before we say our morning prayer,” she 
continued, ‘‘I will send you a hymn for the 
new year, which I wrote for you last night, 
after you were in bed.” 

“<Q do, mother,”’ said the oldest little girt ; 
“ and, after breakfast, I will learn it.” 


HYMN FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


To God we owe each joyous morn, 
To Him, each peaceful night ; 

His goodness wakes the new year’s dawn 
That blesses, now, our sight. 


Since last our earth began anew, 
The circuit of her year ; 

How many pleasures we review, 
Unsullied by a tear. 


The earth, to us a happy scene, 
Where joys each other chase ; 

To many, young as we, has been 
Nonght but their burial place. 


¢ 
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Lord! may our youthful souls be filled 
With gratitude and love ; 

Until, in heavenly wisdom skilled, 
They’re meet to dweil above. 


Life’s journey is but just begun ; 
O ! be thou still our guide ; 

Thy presence may we never shun, 
Nor wish our face to hide. 


Like the great stars which in their course 
Onward, and onward, go; 

Obedient, ever, to the source, 
From whence their motions flow : 


May we fulfil the appointed ends 
For which thou’st placed us here ; 
For all past sloth, now make amends, 

In virtue’s sweet career. 


Eager our talents to improve 
And every blessing use, 

That we may comfort, joy, and love, 
In all our path diffuse. 


May we be found, each new year’s morn, 
More virtuous, faithful, wise ; 
°Till, on our raptur’d eyes shall dawn, 
A new year in the skies. MATER. 
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